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FOREWORD 


The interlocking foundation stones of Generalissimo Franco's Spain are the 
Army, Church, and Falange, with the Monarchy hovering to succeed. When the 
position of one of these is altered, it sometimes jars the whole structure. 
When Opus Dei placed four men in the new cabinet in February, the jar was 
substantial. Four months later Spain was still trying to figure out just what 
had happened. It was obvious that the Church had made important gains; not 
the Spanish hierarchy, but a partly lay organization, less national and more 
Roman, but wholly Catholic. The traditional Church orders were envious, the 
Army and Monarchists were curious, but the Falange was furious. It fought 
back because it knew its future was at stake. Franco did nothing to dispel 
the idea. If there was any internal friction brewing in Portugal, it was 
drowned out in the surge of Luso-Brazilian camaraderie which accompanied the 
visit of President Craveiro Lopes to Brazil. 


Mexico was guessing about presidential candidates for 1958. Nothing 
definite would be known until the Partido Revolucionario Institucional (PRI) 
announced its candidate, and then everything would be known. The monolithic 
single party control had been evolved partly to avoid the specter of revo- 
lution. Within its folds personal ambitions were dissipated and even rival 
ideologies found convivencia. Other parties would enter candidates, but for 
years none has polled significant returns. While such a system favored a 
dark horse, the Mexican press was speculating that a likely choice might be 
Ernesto P. Uruchurtu, Governor of the Federal District. Meanwhile, Senator 
Wayne Morse in Washington was making doubly sure that the U.S. State Depart- 
ment could not be accused of trying to influence the election. Since becoming 
head of the subcommittee on Latin America of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Senator Morse had made himself a serious student of the area. His 
five-hour hearing on the confirmation of Roy R. Rubottom to be Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs was most informative in clarify- 
ing recent U.S. policy toward Latin America. 


Several plots against the regime materialized in Guatemala and three 
persons died in a skirmish, but President Castillo Armas continued full con- 
stitutional guarantees, apparently fully confident of his own safety. El 
Salvador was making plans to harness its volcanos; in San Salvador there was 
an unrelated eruption when retailers started closing their shops in protest 
against new taxes. Honduras and Nicaragua were looking to the Hague Court 
for a clarification of their border dispute which could end their feud with 
honor. As in Guatemala, there was talk in Costa Rica of various plots to 
assassinate the President. Two earlier ones seemed genuine enough, but a 
newspaper protested that one was faked to attract the attention of visiting 
Congressman Porter of Oregon. In Panama, President de la Guardia faced 
difficulties and delays in implementing his program which seemed likely to 
continue. The alleged assassins of former President Remén were still await- 
ing trial for his murder which was committed January 2, 1955. 


General Batista continued to hold on in Cuba despite pressure from many 
quarters requesting him to resign. Significantly, no request came from the 
Army which was loyal. Fidel Castro still held out in the Sierra Maestras 
with the growing support of adherents in Santiago and Oriente province which 
was virtually in revolt. Newspapers were forbidden to reprint a series of 
articles by Herbert L. Matthews of the New York Times. In Haiti a military 
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junta under General Antoine Kebreau seized power, exiling Daniel Fignole, the 
hero of the masses. The disappearances of Messrs. Galfndez and Murphy were 
still unsolved despite the best efforts of Congressman Porter, the State and 
Justice Departments, and the combined resources of all the mass media. The 
Dominican Government was adding little information. On the neighboring island 
of Puerto Rico, Governor Mufioz Marin was evidently thinking in terms of his 
fourth term. His work required long-term planning and had found overwhelming 
popular support. 


Former President Rémulo Betancourt and the Venezuelan liberals were 
hoping that the stand taken by the Church was indicative of less censorship, 
and possible free elections in 1958. Plans were being made to translate 
Betancourt's definitive work, Venezuela: Politica y Petroleo, into English. 
Colombia was trying to assess just what had been gained in the ousting of 
Rojas Pinilla. There were enough holdovers from his regime to wreak con- 
siderable vengeance through the despicable pajaros. The economic ruin 
required immediate attention, for one thing, to stop the calamitous coffee 
smuggling which was still going on across the Venezuelan border. President 
Ponce Enriquez' Ecuador enjoyed political peace as it planned the next Inter- 
American Conference to be held in Quito in 1959. 


The return of Haya de la Torre to head the Aprista movement was the 
topic of discussion in Lima, but his arrival was postponed until July. As 
the great Toquepala copper mine drew closer to production, Peruvians were 
wondering what the effect would be if the U.S. attempted to impose a high 
duty on copper as was being proposed for lead and zinc. Mexico and Peru 
were both protesting the latter measure. President Siles Zuazo defeated 
Bolivian labor leader Juan Lechin in his battle against inflation by appeal- 
ing over his head for his austerity program directly to the miners. How- 
ever, Siles Zuazo could look forward to a long period of extraordinary 
dedication to keep abreast of the precarious economic situation that still 
confronted Bolivia. Chile also was fighting inflation aggravated by a 
sharp drop in copper prices. General Addén Parra Urzta had entered the 
1958 race for President, reportedly with the blessing of President Ib4jiez. 


The Argentine campaign to elect members of the Constituent Assembly was 
in full swing. Despite the advice of advisers who tried to get Aramburu to 
hold general elections first and reform the constitution later, he had 
insisted on the original plan. In the meantime he was determined to give 
Argentina full constitutional guarantees by decree. He removed the state- 
of-siege which had been in effect since 1943. Bombings attributed to 
Peronistas continued, but it was very difficult to predict what influence 
Perén or any other leader could muster in a country that had not known free 
elections in many years. In Uruguay, the government had finally been forced 
to stamp out the illegal activities of more than 1,000 Peronistas who had 
sought asylum there. Documents revealed that the exiles had been receiving 
orders directly from Perén. In Paraguay, Peronistas were dispersed from 
Asuncién as President Stroessner made a state visit to Venezuela. Specu- 
lation centered on whether he would see Perén there, since he formerly was 
on friendly terms with him. 


Brazil received President Craveiro Lopes of Portugal in an extraordinary 
outpouring of honors and enthusiasm. In politics, a great debate was raging 
on "statism" as opposed to free enterprise with Petrobrds as usual displayed 
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as exhibit "A." J@nio Quadros, Governor of Sdo Paulo, emerged as champion 
of free enterprise, but President Kubitschek for political reasons stood by 
limited "statism" as far as Petrobrds was concerned. Brazilian Communists 
were counting noses to see how many were still Stalinists. Carlos Prestes, 
leader for many years, was reportedly one against whom an important revolt 
had developed. A Brazilian oil mission to Bolivia was having little 
success in convincing the Bolivians that Petrobrds could do there what it 
had failed to accomplish in Brazil, that is, establish a flourishing oil 
industry in Santa Cruz. Further Export-Import Bank loans to Brazil were 
being postponed until Brazil's financial house had been put in order. The 
World Bank apparently agreed with that dictum, but its affiliated insti- 
tution, the International Finance Corporation, made its first loan in 
Latin America to a Brazilian company in June. 


Joseph Chilton Shirley 
Assistant Editor 
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SPAIN 


The "sparrow" that Spanish eyes were on was Opus Dei, the Roman Catholic 
secular society. Widespread speculation on the role of the Opus Dei in the 
government of Dictator Francisco Franco caused Catholic Action's Ecclesia, 
Spain's only uncensored publication, to explain that Opus Dei personnel in 
the government were participating on a "strictly personal" basis. Several 
Opus Dei supporters were included in the cabinet formed in February, 1957 
(H.A.R., X: p. 56). Indications were, however, that these new politicians, 
who make private vows of chastity, poverty, and obedience, represented a new 
political force dedicated to the gradual decentralization of the Franco 
regime toward authoritarian monarchy, to more press freedom, to a more effec- 
tive Cortes, and to the complete elimination of the Falange, the nation's 
only authorized political party. Currently Opus Dei was being held responsi- 
ble for every disturbing move; allegedly the continued arrests of anti-regime 
agitators (H.A.R., X: p. 226) were Opus Dei inspired and were due to 
competition among forces of the diversified political right who were divided 
over objectives in a possible future Spain without Franco. A long report 
attributed to Opus Dei was circulating in Madrid listing Syndicalist- 
Falangists as one of four kinds of opposition to the Franco regime. The 
others were liberals (such as Dionisio Ridruejo, Jr., H.A.R., X: p. 168), 
Socialists, and Communists. The Falange fought back; it charged Opus Dei 
with trying to effect a coup d'état; and it called the Opus a "Trojan horse" 
that had "penetrated the fortress of the state with the object of capturing 
the government," according to a surreptitiously circulated leaflet of 
supposed Falangist origin. 


The arrests of monarchists and rightists brought into the open the 
question of the monarchist relationship to the present dictatorship. General 
Franco's reputed wrath at monarchist "disloyalty" was somewhat placated by 
the overtures of certain monarchists. Other important monarchists however 
rigidly refused either to cooperate with or to oppose the dictator. Most 
were optimistic that Franco would eventually restore the monarchy. Re- 
portedly, the Caudillo told the monarchists that cooperation with and not 
hostility to his plans was the conduct he expected. Juan Claudio Gllell y 
Churruca, Count of Ruisefiada, saw the light and turned out a widely read 
article in the monarchist daily A.B.C., praising the Franco victory over the 
established Republican government in Spain's bloody Civil War of 1936-1939. 
The Count added that only because of that victory could he "speak today of 
monarchy" and that the new Spanish monarchy will always have its origins in 
the /Franco/ Movement of July 18 "whether we like it or not." The article 
had a mixed reception. Two government newspapers, the pro-labor Pueblo and 
the Falangist Arriba commented on it. The former pointed out that the Count 
did not mention the Succession Law, which also permits the naming of a 
"regent" as distinct from a "king," while the latter daily recalled the 
recent speeches of the new Falangist chief, José Solfs Ruiz, who said: 
"Either Spain will save itself with us, with the men of the Movement 
(Falangist), or it will not be saved."' Monarchist Francisco Baeza, well- 
known son of a former Spanish diplomat, was arrested after being implicated 
in the anti-government activity of Antonio Manchaca Careaga, wealthy Basque 
businessman, and others arrested in May (H.A.R., X: p. 226). Baeza was 
alleged to have travelled frequently to Paris. A liberal leader and a 
founder of the Falange, Dionisio Ridruejo Jiménez, was again detained (H.A.R., 
X: p. 168). Most of the recently held persons appeared to be moderate, 
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right-wing, and of monarchist leanings. They were accused of having contacts 
with Spanish exiles in France, of clandestinely circulating leaflets criti- 
cizing the Franco government, and of other subversive activities. The govern- 
ment has not yet set a date for the announced trial of those still held. 
Authorities reportedly released Enrique Tierno Galvan, of the University of 
Salamanca, Victor Pradera Cortazo, and Javier Satristequi, a monarchist, for 
lack of evidence involving them in anti-government activity. 


With a statement from the American Embassy that a grant-in-aid would 
help the Spanish Government "reduce inflationary pressures which had become 
pronounced during the last year," $20 million more was given to Spain, bring- 
ing the 1957 fiscal year total to $70 million under the defense support 
program. The grant was made even though some members of the American team of 
economic experts opposed it until Spain had put its financial house in 
order. Economic aid to Spain since late 1953 totaled $300 million. Combined 
economic and military aid to Spain for the same period amounted to $830 mil- 
lion. The $400 million U.S. air and naval base project was proceeding at 
such a slow pace that it has been criticized by visiting U.S. congressmen. 
American strategists have assured them, however, that this new link forged in 
the chain of combat-ready air units within striking distance of Soviet targets 
will well justify the financial outlay required. To defend these new bases 
from outside attack, a radar network enclosing Spain was planned. It will be 
similar to the system employed for the defense of North America and will 
serve both Spanish and U.S. jet units. 


Some 500 Spanish troops landed on June 25 at Ifni, a Spanish enclave in 
the south of Morocco on the Atlantic Coast of Africa. The troop movement was 
apparently precipitated by clashes between pro-Spanish and pro-Moroccan ele- 
ments in which the Spanish military forces intervened. The number of 
casualties was said to be higher than official reports indicated, and eight 
deaths as well as 100 arrests were reported among this military territory's 
15,000 inhabitants, mostly nomads. Spanish authorities ordered the border 
closed between Ifni and the rest of Morocco and also shut down the Ifni 
headquarters of Istiqlal, a Moroccan political party. The disorders 
presumably were caused by Spain's continued refusal to turn over this terri- 
tory and others to the Moroccan Government. Foreign Minister Ahmed Balafrej 
of Morocco, during bipartisan negotiations currently underway in Madrid, 
pressed for the incorporation of those territories into the one-year-old 
Moroccan empire, the northern portion of which was a former Spanish protector- 
ate (H.A.R., IX: pp. 158-160). Spain's obstinance in this matter was 
attributed to the waning influence of the Falange within the Franco cabinet 
as opposed to military ascendancy. Meanwhile, port improvements for Sidi 
Ifni were included when the cabinet allocated 11 million pesetas for public 
works in all of Spanish West Africa. 


Commerce Minister Alberto Ullastres, a financial expert and an Opus Dei 
militant, provided the most interesting side show to Barcelona's International 
Samples Fair by announcing that the government's inescapable task was that of 
strengthening the national economic system. The government is primarily 
concerned with controlling budgetary spending. The principal weapon the 
government hopes to employ is a better balance in public finance, to be 
achieved on the one hand by a "strengthening and perfecting" of the collec- 
tions system and on the other, by a reorganization of the government with the 
objective of eliminating all except "strictly indispensable" expenditures. 
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Ullastres remarked that the nation's agricultural outlook was favorable and 
mentioned that the surprising recent economic growth of Spain has caused the 
government to encourage private, voluntary saving as an alternative to 
obligatory, official saving schemes. The Minister added that because the day 
of Spain's economic isolation is practically over, Spain may be forced into a 
common market in order to maintain domestic and foreign trade levels. Mean- 
while Barcelona was host to a meeting of the economics sections of the 
national textile, chemical, and metal industries unions during which Spanish 
participation in the European common market was discussed. 


Joaquin Planell, Minister of Industry, reviewed the nation's industrial 
apparatus for the readers of Hoja del Lunes, Madrid's only Monday newspaper. 
The principal objective of Spanish industrialization, he reported, was an 
increased per capita income which would raise living standards and would 
implement the government's social justice policy. Closely linked to this 
goal is the also important desire to revamp the nation's foreign commerce 
by reducing its dependence on imported raw materials and by increasing ex- 
ports. Industry is vital to the successful completion of this plan, accord- 
ing to the Minister, for, this year, it is expected to account for about 33% 
(100 thousand million pesetas) of the national income contrasted with a 
little over 5% just four years ago. This increase and an anticipated 10% 
average annual industrial growth, is expected to affect the national income 
greatly. Lack of foreign exchange in the foreseeable future was considered 
by Plannell to be the biggest deterrent to industrial development. Foreign 
aid was held insufficient in amount to assure a greater industrialization 
which would give Spain a favorable balance of trade. 


PORTUGAL \ 

President Francisco Higino Craveiro Lopes' state visit to Brazil over- 
shadowed all other topics in Portuguese news bulletins throughout June. From 
the moment his plane landed at Bahia on June 5 until he departed from Brazil 
on June 25, the Portuguese Ministry of Information dutifully recorded each 
welcoming speech and response, and each gift or honor bestowed upon the first 
Portuguese Chief of State to touch Brazilian soil since Dom Jodo VI returned 
to Portugal in 1821. There was no doubting the genuine warmth of his welcome, 
as all Brazil extended its most lavish hospitality. For the Portuguese 
party's official entry into the matchless harbor of Rio de Janeiro, the 
Brazilian Government sent the cruiser "Almirante Barroso" to pick them up at 
Bahia. 


Receptions and banquets for Craveiro Lopes kept Brazilian high society 
and the Portuguese community in Rio de Janeiro awhirl from June 7 to 13. 
Relations between the two countries were expected to be even more firmly 
cemented by the signing of an executive agreement on June 11 by President 
Craveiro Lopes and President Juscelino Kubitschek to carry out provisions of 
the Treaty of Friendship and Consultation of November 16, 1953. The new 
accord provided for a mixed Brazilian-Portuguese commission to meet within 
90 days to coordinate suggestions for activating the treaty previously 
advanced by national Brazilian and Portuguese commissions. The Brazilian 
national commission under Foreign Minister José Carlos de Macedo Soares had 
already sent to Congress a lengthy bill to implement the Treaty of Friendship 
by a series of legal provisions whereby Portuguese citizens in Brazil would 
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enjoy virtual equality with native-born Brazilians. Liberalized were Portu- 
guese tourism and immigration to Brazil, practice of the professions, military 
service requirements, cultural interchange, marriage of Brazilian diplomats 
with Portuguese citizens, and economic, financial, and property provisions. 

As to world problems, a joint presidential statement declared that Brazil and 
Portugal would face them hand in hand, but "...neither Brazil nor Portugal 
shall abandon, diminish, or in any other manner affect...its respective 
continental undertakings." 


In Rio, Craveiro Lopes received an honorary doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of Brazil, marked the 92nd anniversary of the Battle of Riachuelo in 
the Paraguayan War by placing a wreath at the statue of Admiral Barroso, and 
unveiled a brand-new monument commemorating the transatlantic flight in 1922 
of the Portuguese aviators Gago Coutinho and Sacadura Cabral. 


Beginning on June 13, Craveiro Lopes was taken by Kubitschek in his 
official plane to Belo Horizonte and Ouro Preto, S&o Paulo (for another 
honorary degree), Santos, Curitiba, Porto Alegre, Goiania, Brasflia (future 
Brazilian capital), Manaus, Belém, Fortaleza, and Recife. 


In a Lisbon press conference on June 27, Foreign Minister Paulo Cunha 
praised the "political aspects" of the presidential visit and the Treaty of 
Friendship. Cunha proposed the establishment in Portugal of an institution 
similar to Brazil's National War College, where “officers of all branches 
and politicians, diplomats, bankers, merchants, industrialists, and pro- 
fessors discuss the most varied problems of national security--from the 
military to the economic, to the cultural." 


Lisbon appeared to be suffering, at least mildly, an "embarrassment of 
riches" in the volume of its tourist trade. Many travelers were arriving-- 
chiefly by the 16 airlines which serve Lisbon--for whom rooms were becoming 
extremely scarce. The government tourist office sought to alleviate the 
shortage for the future by offering 10-year tax exemptions to new hotels 
and the same for the expansion or modernization of existing facilities. 
Adding to the crowded conditions, a steadily increasing number of inter- 
national organizations used Lisbon as a convention city. Thus, from June 17 
to 22, the city was host to delegates representing 42 of the 66 member 
nations of the International Organization of Criminal Police (Interpol) at 
its 16th General Assembly. Lisbon was also the scene of sessions of the 
International Commission of Northeastern Atlantic Fisheries and the Inter- 
national Commission for the Exploration of the Seas, as well as the Inter- 
national Superphosphate Manufacturers' Association, and the first session of 
the Congress of Priestly Vocations. At the last-named meeting, Manuel 
Gongalves Cardinal Cerejeira, Patriarch of Lisbon, stressed Portugal's need 
for more theological seminaries, while the organization itself launched a 
campaign to persuade greater numbers of Portuguese youth to become priests. 
In Geneva, Portugal was elected a nonpermanent member of the Administrative 
Council of the International Labor Office. 


Visiting in San Francisco, California, José Vieira Alvernaz, Archbishop 
of Goa, charged that the Indian Government had prevented some 50,000 Goan men 
working in India from visiting their families in Goa. 
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After months of discreet silence the news vacuum surrounding the 1958 
Mexican presidential elections was broken as a result of an article in Time 
magazine on June 24. Citing membership in the current cabinet as a prime 
requisite for presidential candidates, Time listed Interior Minister Angel 
Bernal Carbajal, 57, Agriculture Minister Gilberto Flores Mufioz, 55, and 
Public Health Minister Ignacio Morones Prieto, 57, as leading contenders. 
Time listed as possible second choices Minister of Labor and Social Welfare 
Adolfo Lépez Mateos, 47, Finance Minister Antonio Carrillo Flores, 48, and 
ex-Interior Minister and present Governor of the Federal District Ernesto P. 
Uruchurtu, 50. 


Domestic press reaction was plentiful but largely noncommittal. A 
notable exception was the commentary of Eduardo J. Correa in Excelsior, 
published with the statement that his views did not necessarily represent 
those of Excelsior nor of any organized group. Purporting to interpret 
public reaction in the capital toward "Time's six aces," he described 
Carbajal as a "weak, vacillating, and colorless minister"; Flores Mufioz as 
"having little chance of success since he is better known in the provinces 
than in the capital"; and Morones Prieto as an "inscrutable personality, 
mediocre, with little popular appeal, additionally handicapped by the still 
doubtful success of his highly-touted antimalaria campaign." . 


Of Time's three second choices, Correa stated that Adolfo Mateos lacked 
the political experience necessary, and added that his constitutional eligi- 
bility was questionable since he was reputedly born in Guatemala. According 
to Correa, the public would prefer a decline in the cost of living to 
Carrillo Flores' description of million dollar projects and fabulous reserves. 
Correa said that Uruchurtu would be the people's choice in the Federal 
District. He described him as "a forceful man with an outstanding guber- 
natorial record and a spotless business reputation." Uruchurtu, a short, 
energetic bachelor, seemed to be the general press favorite in June. Re- 
sponsible for much of the face lifting that Mexico City has received in 
recent years, he is credited with the ability to get things done, but is 
criticized for being brusque, haughty, and often domineering. El Sol de 
Monterrey stated that this forbidding aspect of Uruchurtu's character might 
prove to be his best asset as head of a government traditionally riddled with 
favoritism. 


The fact that political futures lie entirely in the hands of the hier- 
archy of the Partido Revolucionario Institutional (PRI) was again clearly 
demonstrated in June by the PRI nomination of General Rail Madero, brother 
of Mexico's famed Apostle of Liberty, for governor of Coahuila. To the 
Partido Accién Nacional (PAN) claim that Madero had not fulfilled the resi- 
dence requirements of Coahuila's constitution, PRI replied irrelevantly that 
Madero was a great hero of the Revolution. Excelsior's Joaquin Piifia leveled 
vitriolic criticism at Madero, charging him with violating one of the most 
sacred precepts of the Revolution, that of effective suffrage. He further 
stated that Rail Madero bartered his position as a leader in one of the 
stronger opposition parties, Partido Auténtico de la Revolucién Mexicana, for 
the PRI nomination for governor of Coahuila. 
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A new complication was injected into the Mexican political situation by 
Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon during the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
hearing held to consider the confirmation of Robert C. Hill as Ambassador to 
Mexico. Morse said that rumors had reached him that the U.S. Department of 
State was interfering in Mexican politics. He also stated that the American 
Embassy in Mexico had no contact with the Mexican people and criticized 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs Roy R. Rubottom for 
"excessively praising" Finance Minister Carrillo Flores while he was a lead- 
ing presidential candidate. Taking note of Morse's charges, Hill said that 
he intended to establish contact with the Mexican people and that he planned 
a tour of Mexico as a step in that direction. With reference to U.S. inter- 
vention in Mexican politics, Hill said that Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles had instructed him that "the Mexican situation was very delicate" 
because of the forthcoming presidential elections which should be studied but 
"not interfered with." Dulles' reference to the delicacy of the Mexican 
situation brought Mexican senatorial comment that the Dulles statement "must 
have referred to the personnel of the Embassy and not to Mexico itself." 


On the same occasion, Morse charged that the State Department was 
assuming a "disciplinary attitude" toward Mexico with regard to oil. He 
stated that the national oil monopoly Petroleos Mexicanos (PEMEX) was 
rebuffed when soundings were made as to the availability of American govern- 
ment loans. Morse felt that it was strange that while the Export-Import Bank 
had loaned Mexico $232 million during the past seven years, PEMEX, which 
urgently required additional capital, had not received any of these loans. 
Assistant Secretary Rubottom explained that PEMEX had received no loans 
because of existing U.S. policy not to lend where private capital is available. 
He stated that investment in petroleum industries is attractive to private 
capital if conditions are reasonable. 


As June ended, PEMEX announced that a syndicate of five French banks had 
offered a $50 million loan for the purchase of French petroleum equipment. 
The duration of the loan was to be five years from the date of purchase, with 
the interest set at 2.75% over the Bank of France rate current at the time of 
the loan, but not to exceed 6.75%. It was rumored that the French banking 
group was disposed to increase the amount of this credit. 


Mexican oil circles were jubilant over the richest oil strike in PEMEX 
history. The new field, El Hallazgo, was brought in 20 kilometers south of 
Gutiérrez Zamora, Veracruz, an area easily accessible to existing oil and gas 
transportation facilities. The discovery well gushed 19,000 barrels per day 
until it was choked down to its present 1,200 barrels. 


In contrast to the general optimism of economists about Mexico's economic 
situation, Augusto M. Garcia Moguel stated in Excelsior's "Forum" that, while 
Mexico has made undeniable material progress, like Russia's, it has been made 
largely at the expense of the general populace. Garcia Moguel disagreed with 
accountant Roberto Casas Alatriste who, speaking before an accountants' 
convention in Mexico City in May, cited the sevenfold increase in the federal 
budget in the last fifty years as indicative of great economic progress. 
Garcfa Moguel felt that buying power was a better indication of economic 
progress. He added that the per capita buying power of the federal budget in 
terms of contemporary prices was greater in 1907 than in 1957. He illus- 
trated this thesis by comparing the purchasing power of daily wages paid in 
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the state of Oaxaca in 1910 and 1951 respectively: a school director's daily 
pay bought 41 bottles of beer in 1910, 18 in 1951; a policeman's wage bought 
12.5 liters of milk in 1910, only 7 liters in 1951; a peon's wage bought 13.5 
kilograms of corn in 1910, but only 5.3 in 1951. Garcia Moguel apparently 
felt that the wage and price relationships cited for Oaxaca were typical of 
the Republic as a whole. 


According to a report of the Banco Nacional de Comercio Exterior, the 
Mexican mining industry is being threatened by what it called "irresponsible 
U.S. protectionism." The report stated that the projected automatic U.S. 
tariff raise, based on lower lead and zinc prices in the U.S., would seriously 
inhibit the production of lead and zinc which comprises 50% of the Mexican 
mining industry. Among the probable effects cited by the report were a 30- 
40% decrease in tax revenue from mining, unemployment in the 100,000-man 
industry, decreased activity in related industries such as transportation, 
electric power, and lower output of silver as a by-product of lead and zinc 
mining. The reasons given by U.S. mining men for the imposition of tariffs 
were national security and protection of the domestic market. The Banco de 
Comercio theorized that U.S. national security could best be served by 
conserving national reserves and that the U.S. economy would not be helped 
by subsidizing uneconomic domestic producers. In this as in the Mexican 
cotton question (H.A.R., X: p. 223) no attention was given to the diffi- 
culty that U.S. producers would face in competing with cheaper Mexican labor 
without the aid of government price supports. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 


GUATEMALA 

Trouble began in Guatemala early in June when, as a result of the 
explosion of four bombs inside a textile plant in Guatemala City, a’sabotage 
plot was revealed. On June 10, the government announced that it had in its 
hands all the threads of a terrorist plot which was organized from abroad by 
Guatemalan political exiles. Further developments came when four former 
officers of the national civil guard, on trial for torturing and murdering 
anti-Arbencistas during the latter days of the pro-Communist Arbenz regime, 
escaped into the Salvadorean Embassy along with three bribed guards. The 
prisoners were being returned to confinement after testifying before a 
military court. The four were listed as Lt. Miguel Angel Duque Salguero, 
Lt. Marco Tulio Torres, Lt. Ramiro Carrillo Bobadilla, and Col. Antonio 
Alberto Saravia. They asserted that they had not murdered anyone, but had 
merely executed the orders of Rogelio Cruz Wer, commander of the civil guard 
during the period before the success of the Castillo Armas anti-Communist 
revolt. Cruz Wer has been living in exile in Mexico. There was some 
question as to whether the four men would be granted asylum; the guards, 
however, were refused asylum on the grounds that they were merely deserters. 
The newspapers of the capital, in contrast to the negotiations of the 


government, raised a furor protesting the delay in the return of the four 
men to custody. 


The escape assumed greater importance when it became apparent a few days 
later that there was a plot of some sort being masterminded by Guatemalan 
exiles in Mexico. The government was informed of the activities of exiles 
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and resident Guatemalans. Reportedly, the Castillo Armas government was 
tipped off by a foreign government, but it refused to comment on the source 
of its information. An official report revealed that a subversive attack on 
the military had been repelled by army troops. Forewarned of the plans to 
attack the San José and Guatemala City bases, the army was prepared and took 
the necessary precautions. One of the patrols assigned to guard the ap- 
proaches to the capital intercepted a subversive group on the highway to San 
José. In the ensuing skirmish three members of this group were killed. The 
dead were cashiered Col. Carlos Sarti, Francisco Méndez Montenegro (brother 
of former mayor of Guatemala City, Mario Méndez Montenegro), and Guillermo 
Vargas, who was identified only as a blacksmith. Several men were arrested. 
However, the government declared the country was quiet and that it was in 
full control of the situation. Despite the shooting, President Castillo 
Armas did not impose constitutional restrictions on the nation. 


The economic front showed considerable activity with new developments in 
oil, rubber, and road construction. In June, two oil firms operating in 
Guatemala, (1) California Ltda., and (2) Story Jones Sloan and Ohio planned 
to begin drilling in areas for which exploration and exploitation concessions 
had been granted by the government. It was reported that over $2.5 million 
had been invested by these oil companies in their Guatemalan venture. Good- 
year Rubber Plantations of Akron, Ohio, made plans to start a $2 million 
rubber plantation in southwestern Guatemala. Goodyear, working in close co- 
operation with the Ministry of Agriculture, planned to plant high-yield, 
disease-resistant clones. During the seven-year interval when the hevea 
trees would be maturing, the company was to conduct experiments in modern 
techniques for cultivating food grains, such as corn and rice. Neighboring 
farmers were also urged to plant rubber. The arrangements for another new 
enterprise were completed with the Guatemala Production Development Institute 
for the financing of an auto tire and tube factory. General Tire Company, in 
addition to providing technical aid, would also share the financing of this 
project with the local firm Incatecu. The new enterprise will operate under 
the name General Tire-Incatecu, S.A. 


A citizens highway committee from the Department of San Marcos visited 
the President. Claiming to represent a total population of 160,000 inhabi- 
tants of the affected area, the committee proposed the construction of a 57- 
kilometer highway from San Marcos to Coatepeque. The committee offered to 
obtain a bank loan of $50,000 guaranteed by private coffee growers' crops to 
help pay the salaries of construction workers. The suggestion was also made 
by the committee to the President that the government assess a one-time tax 
of $2 on every quintal (100 lbs.) of coffee produced in the region. Presi- 
dent Castillo Armas agreed to match the private self-help offer with 
technical engineering assistance and with the necessary road-building equip- 
ment. 


On June 3, President Castillo Armas officially opened the First Regional 
Seminar on Social Studies in the auditorium of the National Conservatory of 
Music in Guatemala City. The seminar was organized by the government in co- 
operation with the Economic and Social Council of the Organization of American 
States (OAS) and lasted two weeks. As the main purpose of the seminar was to 
Study objectively the effect of economic development on improvement of social 
conditions in each country, Guatemala was considered an ideal spot, for in 
Guatemala there was a vast economic development program that was aimed pre- 
cisely at the social betterment of its people. Ten countries participated in 
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the regional meeting: Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, and the United States. Edgar 
Alvarado Pinetta, Minister of Economy headed the Guatemalan delegation. 


Friendship between the United States and Guatemala was further demon- 
strated by the offer from the U.S. of a submarine or a destroyer. Ambassador 
José Luis Cruz-Salazar made public a letter to Chairman Richard B. Russell of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee saying that Guatemala "deeply appreciated 
the consideration" shown by the House in making her eligible to buy or borrow 
a submarine or destroyer. "However," continued the ambassador, "I should 
advise you...that Guatemala has at this time no plans for establishing a navy 
and, therefore, has no need for vessels of this type." 


The Guatemala Trade Union Council (Consejo Sindical de Guatemala, C.S.G.) 
protested that the Ford-Fischer Agency had no right to fire three union 
leaders because of their union activity. In a report dated June 17, Andrew C. 
McLellan, Central American representative of the Organizacién Regional Inter- 
americana de Trabajo (ORIT) said that executive committee members who were 
fired had not been reinstated. Another development in the labor situation 
was the first attempt of the C.S.G. to organize agricultural workers made at 
the Finca el Baul. However, following the organization of the union, a 
number of farm workers were arrested. Minister of Labor Manuel Villacorta 
intervened and they were promptly released. A delegation of the Agricultural 
Producers' Association strongly advised the President to rule illegal any 
attempt to organize agricultural workers. The reply to them was that the 
government will continue to permit the organization of agricultural workers 
as long as it remained consistent with the provisions of the labor code. 
President Castillo Armas later received a telegram of appreciation from the 
leaders of the C.S.G. and the O.R.1.T. for his public stand in favor of the 
unionization of agricultural workers. , 


EL SALVADOR 


The discontent provoked in San Salvador by the establishment of the new 
municipal tax scale (H.A.R., X: p. 235) continued in June. Hurt badly by 
the higher taxes, some 3,000 bars, restaurants, and other liquor-dispensing 
establishments were reportedly forced to close, leaving some 15,000 persons 
unemployed. Hundreds of retail stores were also expected to fail, and the 
city markets threatened to close unless the new tax scale was abolished. 


Regional representatives of the Central American Union groups from El 
Salvador, Honduras, Guatemala, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica met in San Salvador 
to discuss the various problems affecting the five republics, in an attempt 
to expand even more the cultural, political, economic and social relations 
among their peoples. Also in San Salvador, in the offices of the Organi- 
zation of Central American States (ODECA), delegates of the five defense 
ministers met to discuss mutual security problems. 


It was officially announced that the government's revenue from exports 
of the 1956-57 coffee crop reached $50 million. This was $6 million over the 
amount previously estimated and $8 million over the 1955-56 amount. 


On June 27, Salvadorean police arrested three Guatemalan exiles on 
charges of participating in the recent subversive movement against the 
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Castillo Armas government. Meanwhile, four former officers of the Guatemala 
Civil Guard arrested at the fall of the Arbenz regime escaped from their 
guards and took refuge in the Salvadorean Embassy in Guatemala (See GUATEMALA). 


The Comisién Ejecutiva Hidroeléctrica del Rio Lempa (CEL), the official 
executive body responsible for the development of electric power in the 
country, took a further step forward in prospecting for volcanic energy by 
inviting a British firm familiar with this type of work to submit a bid for a 
complete survey of the project. 


HONDURAS 


Honduras proposed taking the border dispute with Nicaragua to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice at The Hague, and Nicaragua reportedly accepted. 
Recourse to the World Court was first suggested in March when the conflict 
had just reopened (H.A.R., X: p. 121), but was officially acted upon only 
this month. Ramén Villeda Morales, Ambassador to the United States, who made 
the announcement, made it clear that his country was making the move "only 
for the Court to determine the manner in which the 1906 arbitration of King 
Alfonso XIII of Spain should be put into effect." He added that Honduras 
still regarded the arbitration as final, "to do otherwise would be to turn 
its back on the institution of arbitration, which is one of the pillars on 
which the Inter-American juridical system rests."' The Mexican Ambassador to 
the Organization of American States (0.A.S.), Luis Quintanilla, speaking for 
the 0.A.S. Peace Commission appointed to investigate the dispute, stated that 
if the Court is unable to solve the dispute definitely, the Commission would 
meet again to discuss what further steps should be taken. 


At a meeting of the Central American Foreign Ministers held in Antigua, 
Guatemala, at the request of the 0.A.S., Foreign Minister Jorge Fidel Duron 
emphasized that Honduras desired only a fraternal settlement of the border 
question. ‘Guatemalan President Carlos Castillo Armas on the same occasion 
appealed to both countries to intensify their efforts to arrive at an early 
and peaceful solution. These statements came after it was reported that 
Nicaragua was violating the agreement to withdraw its troops from the dis- 
puted area. Ramén Cruz, who accompanied Villeda Morales to the meeting, 
revealed that on one occasion when 0.A.S. military observers visited Mocorén, 
the town raided by Nicaragua in April (H.A.R., X: p. 179), they were greeted 
by men dressed in civilian clothing. On closer inspection it was discovered 
that the purported civilians were all armed and were Nicaraguan soldiers 
posing as local civilians. This incident and subsequent minor invasions by 
Nicaraguan soldiers caused Honduras to request unannounced periodic inspection 
of the disputed zone by members of the Peace Commission in order to force the 
withdrawal of Nicaraguan troops. It charged Nicaragua with having not less 
than 100 soldiers in Honduran territory. These soldiers reportedly disap- 
peared on hearing 0.A.S. helicopters or planes. Only after reassurances from 
the Commission that not one Nicaraguan soldier remained north of the Segovia 
River (the boundary established in the 1906 arbitration) did Honduras agree 
to send a five-member delegation to the Guatemala meeting of Central American 
Foreign Ministers. 


Villeda Morales, before returning to Washington, visited Tegucigalpa 
where he was greeted by cheering thousands. Speaking as leader of the 
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Honduran Liberals, he praised the governing junta and armed forces and 
promised that if in the coming elections the Liberal party did get into power, 
"it would govern with the cooperation of all honest and capable Hondurans." 

He expressed confidence that the junta would keep its promise to hold 
elections for the Constituent Assembly by September. Also visiting the 
Honduran capital was the 0.A.S. Secretary General, José A. Mora. He expressed 
satisfaction with Honduran-Nicaraguan cooperation in settling the dispute. 


The appointment of Colonel Armando Veldsquez to be Ambassador to Mexico 
was canceled after he was accused of heading a plot to overthrow the junta in 
order to prevent the forthcoming elections. He was seen in his car in down- 
town Tegucigalpa, but when police challenged him he threw a hand grenade and 
escaped. From diplomatic asylum in the Mexican Embassy he denied taking part 
in the plot. Another government change was the appointment of Hernd4n Corrales 
to be Minister of Education. Jorge Fidel Durén had been holding the two 
Ministries of Education and Foreign Affairs; he continued as Foreign Minister. 
Rafael Heliodoro Valle, former Ambassador to the U.S., currently in Mexico as 
a journalist and man of letters, was appointed Ambassador of Honduras in Lima, 
his wife's city. 


A $3 million loan was approved by the Export-Import Bank for development 
of the eastern region of the country near the newly-created and much disputed 
department of Gracias a Dios. Approximately $1.25 million allegedly will be 
spent on health and sanitation projects, and the rest will be used for build- 
ing highways and bridges in the underdeveloped department of Olancho. 


Preliminary estimates of losses in the storms which hit the Honduran 
north coast in May were set at 3.5 to 4 million stems of bananas. It was 
believed that approximately 200,000 stems may be salvaged. The blow was the 
third in three years to affect seriously United Fruit banana plantations in 
Honduras. 


NICARAGUA 


In support of its acceptance of the Honduran proposal to take the border 
dispute to the International Court at The Hague, Nicaragua agreed to have its 
Foreign Minister Alejandro Montiel Argtlello join Honduran Foreign Minister 
Jorge Fidel Durén in Washington in signing the agreement regarding the pro- 
cedure to be followed in presenting the matter to the Court (See HONDURAS). 
It was decided by the Investigating Committee of the Organization of American 
States (0.A.S.) to report to the 0.A.S. member countries and to appoint a 
committee to maintain direct contact with the Military Observers Commission 
appointed to control troop movements on both sides of the disputed border. 
Nicaragua also accepted a plan proposed by the Commission calling for the 
formation of a five-member local arbitration group with two representatives 
appointed by each of the two countries and one appointed by the Commission. 


President Luis Somoza named the following new cabinet ministers: 
Interior, Julio Quintana; Vice Minister, Alberto Argliello; Education, René 
Schick, Vice Minister, Pedro Quintanilla; Economy, Enrique Delgado; Vice 
Minister, Luis Cantarero; Development, Modesto Armijo; Vice Minister, Manuel 
Amaya Leclair; Health, Doroteo Castillo; Vice Minister, Rodrigo Quezada; 
Foreign Affairs, Alejandro Montiel Argtlello; Vice Minister, Federico Lépez; 
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Secretary to the Presidency, Ramiro Sacasa Guerrero. Several had been acting 
ministers for some time. Alberto Sevilla Sacasa, Ambassador and Dean of the 
Diplomatic Corps in Mexico, was recalled without explanation. 


Nicaragua denied that it was involved in a new plot to assassinate Costa 
Rican President José Figueres, long-time foe of the late President Anastasio 
Somoza (See COSTA RICA). President Luis Somoza asserted that the suspects 
arrested in Costa Rica in connection with the plot were three known gunmen of 
the Caribbean Legion who were in Figueres' service, and added that the rumors 
were originated only to involve Nicaragua in the plot. 


Representatives of the four major political parties--the National 
Liberal, Independent Liberal, Traditional Conservative and Nicaraguan Con- 
servative parties--signed a petition to Congress for amnesty for all persons 
imprisoned for political crimes since 1950. The President expressed the hope 
that Congress would permit political exiles to return with full constitutional 
rights and privileges restored, and said that his government would not oppose 


participation of any political party in Nicaraguan life as long as the party 
obeys the laws. 


Lineas Aéreas de Managua, the national airline, was given a three-year 
permit by the U.S. Civil Aeronautics Board to institute passenger and freight 
service between Managua and Miami. A comprehensive law to regulate and 
stimulate private expansion of the electric power industry was enacted. 


COSTA RICA 


Representative Charles 0. Porter, of Oregon, who has been investigating 
the Galindez-Murphy case, visited Costa Rica in June after a short stay in 
Puerto Rico. He was the object of gratuitous attentions on the part of both 
the Diario de Costa Rica and a Dominican radio station. The Costa Rican 
daily charged that President José Figueres had made a spectacle of himself 
before Porter on June 18 by pretending that there had been an attack on his 
life when in reality the whole plot had been staged. However, no motive was 
attributed to Figueres' action. The Dominican radio seemed anxious to warn 
Porter against Figueres and those "conspiring against international peace 
and consequently against the unity of America." It added that "since the man 
now in power" took office, Costa Rica has been like an armed camp with 
gangster gunmen brought in to intimidate the people. 


The trials of those involved in two earlier plots against the life of 
Figueres, one concerning Nicaraguans and one Cubans, had been held up in the 
courts by a stay of judgment (H.A.R., IX: p. 576). On June 25 the court 
revoked the stay of judgment which had delayed the case against the Nicara- 
guans. This was interpreted as establishing their guilt. The decision 
caused a sensation. Similar action was expected shortly in the case of the 
Cubans (H.A.R., X: p. 239). Authorities seemed to be making strenuous 
efforts against future assassination attempts by registering all weapons in 
private hands and by strict control of explosives that might be used in 
making homemade bombs. 


The Legislative Assembly passed a motion to require the administration 
to supply it with a complete list of government accounts for publication in 
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the Official Gazette. In this way, the Assembly hoped to sample public re- 
action to items which will make up the 1958 budget now in preparation. 


Various not-so-favorable conditions were affecting the economic situ- 
ation. According to Finance Minister Ratl Hess Estrada, Costa Rica suffered 
an unfavorable balance of trade amounting to $27 million in 1956 thereby 
markedly reducing foreign exchange available for imports. He urged that 
foreign exchange be limited strictly to essential imports. Deputy Rafael 
Angel Mora charged that there had been a drop in the production of essential 
food staples which he called "bankruptcy." He said that in 1953, the year 
the present government took office, Costa Rica had exported rice, sugar, and 
beans worth more than $2.4 million, but that by 1955 the country was import- 
ing similar products valued at $1.5 million. A more favorable item was that 


the government was studying a proposed French loan in the amount of $30 mil- 
lion. 


The National Confederation of Workers (C.N.T.) was supporting the 
campaign for higher pay for government workers. A two-hour strike on June 19 
was to be followed by an eight-hour strike in July in the event that no 
action had been taken by that time. The C.N.T. also announced that it would 
form a solid bloc of labor to oppose proposed raises in transportation and 
public utility rates, and in customs duties which would increase the price of 
certain essential commodities. 


PANAMA 


According to Paul P. Kennedy in the New York Times there were indications 
in June that the regime of President Ernesto de la Guardia faced more of the 
same rough going that has plagued it since its installation last October. 
Presidential attempts to implement economic and social improvements met with 
at least temporary failure. The building of two oil refineries, costing over 
$80 million and intended to rejuvenate the economic life of the isthmus' 
Atlantic side (H.A.R., X: p. 240), was delayed by a struggle for preferential 
treatment among influential supporters of the two projects. 


The administration's revised comprehensive social security law met with 
such stiff opposition from employers and employees alike that de la Guardia 
had it withdrawn. A lengthy educational campaign was planned to take the 
proposed legislation directly to parent-teacher groups, unions, and service 
clubs. The controversial proposal calls for an increasing scale of payments 
to reach a top of 17% of the wage in 1975 to be shared by both employer and 
employee. These collections would provide hospital care, free medicine, and 
outpatient medical treatment; pensions would be increased as well as benefits 
and insurance for widows and orphans. 

The political impasse continued between the President and First Vice- 
President Temfistocles Diaz (H.A.R., X: p. 241) with no signs of rapproche- 
ment. Many observers felt that Diaz' newly formed Movimiento Nacional de 
Liberacién has little chance of attracting substantial popular support. The 
Vice-President, who constitutionally cannot resign from his office, continued 
his "blistering" attacks on the administration through public meetings and 
his own newspaper La Nacién. Even though this was "an open invitation to 
revolt," the President allowed dissident Diaz complete freedom in his oppo- 
sitionist campaign. Diaz' brother-in-law, Colonel Bolfvar Vallarino, is 
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chief of Panama's police force - the Guardia Nacional. De la Guardia declared 
that such trite Diaz charges as "Communists in the presidential palace" have 
obstructed the passage in the U.S. Congress of legislation regarding equal 
wage and land transfer provisions of the 1955 Remén-Eisenhower treaty. 


On February 11, 1955, a National Assembly investigating committee had 
urged that the trial of President José Antonio Remén's assassins be held “as 
soon as possible," but it was again postponed until October, 1957. A defense 
lawyer, Felipe J. Escobar, had previously announced that the trial for the 
January 2, 1955 murder (H.A.R., VIII: pp. 17-20) would probably be held in 
June. The battery of experts assembled to testify in the final phases of the 
Remén investigation included ballistics expert Shelly Baverman of New York 
and a U.S. lie detector specialist, Russell Chatham. A new wave of specu- 
lation was started by the trial postponement; complete political tranquility 
was not expected until the case is closed. Some individuals believed that 
influential persons in the government were the ones interested in delaying 
the trial of lawyer Rubén Miré, who twice retracted confessions of the kill- 
ing. It is now claimed by the defense lawyer that there were actually five 
assassins. Members of the late President's family called for an early trial 
of the accused; his widow, Dofia Cecilia Pinel de Remén is currently Minister 
of Health, Labor, and Social Welfare. Former President José Ramén Guizado, 
unsuccessfully defended by Escobar, was already in his third year of a six- 
year reduced sentence for complicity in the murder based upon the Miré 
confessions (H.A.R., VIII: p. 116). 


Panama pressed for completion of the 200 miles of the Inter-American 
Highway between the Costa Rican border and Panama City. To cover construc- 
tion costs exclusive of cement, which is made in the country, Panama obtained 
a loan of $12.8 million from the Export-Import Bank. It was estimated that 
the completion of this project will require $48.9 million, two-thirds of 
which the U.S. is to pay. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


The threatening spectre of civil war hung over the generally gay and 
carnival-loving Cubans. They refused to enter into their usual summer saints' 
day celebrations, particularly in Santiago and throughout Oriente province 
because of the worsening political situation. The ominous picture was accentu- 
ated by the continuing rebellion of Fidel Castro in the Sierra Maestra, by the 
Cuban exiles agitating in Mexico, in cities of the U.S. and at U.N. head- 
quarters, by the increasing momentum of terroristic acts, and by President 
Batista himself who seemed ever more determined to stay in office to the end 
of his "legal" term no matter how violent it should become. The President 
warned from his headquarters in Camp Colombia that neither his government 
nor its armed forces would be responsible for what occurred to those perpe- 
trating rebellion, violence, and terrorism should it continue. In an open 
letter to Batista, ex-President Prio Socarrds pleaded, "I beg of you to go. 
You are the obstacle, the only obstacle." Since all doors to conciliation 
were now closed in his opinion, there could never be peace until Batista left. 


He suggested that even a military junta would be acceptable as a temporary 
measure. 
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Efforts of the various opposition parties represented on the so-called 
Inter-Parliamentary Committee (H.A.R., X: p. 127) were to a large extent 
nullified by the withdrawal of five of them, including the important 
Auténtico, led by Grau San Martin, and Ortodoxo, led by Millo Ochoa. Despite 
this set back, Congress, in joint session, passed a series of constitutional 
"reforms,'' including provisions for holding elections on June 1, 1958 and for 
the inauguration of the new president on February 24, 1959. This latter date 
was the only point on which government party leaders, cued by Batista, would 
not give in and the one which the opposition party leaders refused to accept. 
Nevertheless, Grau San Martin promised to participate in any election that 
would be held no matter where or when, and all five parties, in a joint 
declaration, urged all sectors to prepare for and take part in the promised 
elections instead of following the disastrous path of shedding blood through 
continued fighting and terrorism, which could only be detrimental to the 
whole country. 


In an effort to get their political campaign off to a head start, the 
leaders of the four pro-government parties which form the National Progres- 
sive Coalition held a luncheon for their leader, President Batista, and the 
party faithful. Instead of getting a clear outline of the procedure to be 
followed in the next campaign or the name of the proposed candidate the 
Coalition would support, the party leaders heard an impassioned defense by 
the President of his government and its policies and the historic record of 
the many attempts he had made to conciliate the opposition groups including 
ex-President Prfo Socarrds and Fidel Castro. The fact that he had been un- 
successful due to the traitorous acts of these two men made it impossible to 
try further to work out an agreement with them. He concluded by advising 
the Coalition to work hard on the coming political campaign but not to con- 
cern themselves with the overt acts of the opposition which would be, handled 
effectively by the armed forces, the legislature, and himself. Thus, with no 
definite commitment by the President, only one segment of a political party 
had courage enough to produce a candidate--the delegates of the Demécrata 
party in the municipality of Havana chose a favorite who had remained constant 
over the years, "Panchfn" Batista, brother of the President and present 
Governor of Havana Province. 


Meanwhile, terroristic acts continued in an ever-increasing scale not 
only in Oriente province but in all the other provinces as well. Daily 
reports of bomb explosions, mysterious deaths, fires set in tobacco ware- 
houses and cane fields, outright attempts at assassination became common news 
while new rumors which served to generate greater unrest were hatched every 
hour. An attempt was made to assassinate Batista's friend, CA4ndido Mora 
Morales, president of the Chamber of Deputies, but the bullet struck his 
chauffeur instead. Several persons were arrested, and it was reported that 
one arrest revealed that a Prfo sympathizer had offered to pay 500 pesos for 
assassination attempts on government leaders beginning with Interior Minister 
Santiago Rey. 


Little official news was forthcoming concerning operations in the Sierra 
Maestra, where government forces had vowed to "wipe out" the Castro element. 
Unofficial sources reported bombing raids and actual fighting with casualties 
on both sides. 
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As the month progressed, almost every important civic and social group in 
all six provinces in written and verbal protests pleaded with the government 
to cease its military operations in the Sierra and its arbitrary arrests and 
to take the necessary steps to establish peace in the island. The protests 
became progressively more belligerent so that any kind of compromise seemed 
remote. 


The Roman Catholic Church in Havana, after a meeting of the hierarchy 
where the political situation was discussed at length, announced a middle-of- 
the-road policy, saying that the church was "outside and above all political 
parties." To the Archbishop of Santiago's pastoral letter urging a peaceful 
solution to the crisis (H.A.R., X: p. 245) were added the pleas for peace of 
Manuel Cardinal Arteaga, Archbishop of Havana, and Bishop Evelio Diaz Cia, of 
Pinar del Rio. The latter, in his prayer for peace which was read from the 
pulpits of all Roman Catholic churches, ended by quoting the Biblical phrase, 
"Man does not live by bread alone," a phrase picked up by the opposition to 
show that the prosperous economy of the island could in no way compensate for 
the troubled political situation. 


The leaders of the Confederation of Cuban Labor (C.T.C.) also attempted 
an impartial role saying that the C.T.C. was "neither for nor against the 
government of President Fulgencio Batista" but added that Batista had done a 
great deal for the C.T.C. and labor in general for which gratitude should be 
expressed. Only four federations - electric power, telephone, bank workers, 
and pharmaceutical traveling salesmen - seemed outspoken against C.T.C. poli- 
cies and the Batista regime. New elections had taken place in the electrical 
federation and men chosen who were willing to work with the C.T.C. leadership 
and at least not continue to sabotage the government. Although he was still 
out of the country, a warrant was issued for the arrest of Angel Cofiiio, 
former electrical federation head, as the man behind the dynamiting which 
shook downtown Havana in May. 


Another excellent job of reporting the many facets of the Cuban crisis 
was done by Herbert L. Matthews of the New York Times (H.A.R., X: p. 70) 
after a two-week tour of the island, in which interviews were held with all 
segments of Cuban society from the President down to the poorest farm 
laborer. This time Matthews presented a detailed story on the government's 
position as well as that of Fidel Castro and other opposition elements. 
President Batista took the opportunity to chastise Matthews mildly for his 
unfavorable point of view regarding his government and himself as opposed to 
the glorified presentation of the "criminal" Fidel Castro in previous 
articles and stated that there could be no general political amnesty while 
terroristic and revolutionary acts continued. 


From the westernmost province of Pinar del Rio, Matthews reported real 
sympathy for Fidel Castro and the rebel causes as opposed to the general 
historic pattern of conformity in this province, which did little to aid in 
the overthrow of Machado and remained inactive in the wars for independence. 
Said one businessman, "Every young person from 14 to 70 is for Fidel." 


In Santiago Matthews reported the strongest anti-Batista opposition not 
only from Fidel Castro's forces but from the civic organizations of the town. 
Said Matthews, "If Havana had anything like the civic resistance movement of 
Santiago de Cuba, the Batista regime migh have ended a long time ago." 


According to Matthews, many people whom he interviewed said that government 
forces were making a concerted effort not to display a show of force while 
he was in the city and many said they had been threatened and warned not to 
talk to him, but all expressed their desire to have the world know what was 
going on in Cuba. As for Fidel Castro, Matthews asserted that he was 
stronger than ever, being "the greatest figure in the nationwide opposition 
to President Fulgencio Batista" and that in the various clashes between 
Castro forces and the government, he was "more than holding his own." What 
Matthews said, did, or wrote became the main topic of conversation among 
Cubans during his two weeks' stay, but newspapers were ordered by the 
government not to reproduce his articles as published in the New York Times 
so that all available copies of this paper in the island were sold out 
immediately. The June 23 issue of Bohemia carried an extensive interview 
with and pictures of the newspaper hero, however, and it was obvious that he 
believed an impasse had been reached with the outcome completely up to 
President Batista and his chief opponent, Fidel Castro. 


In an attempt to win back the support of Oriente province, the political 
parties supporting President Batista on June 30 staged a "peace and non- 
violence" rally in Céspedes Park in the heart of Santiago to open the elec- 
tion campaign of 1958. Of an expected crowd of 70,000, only some 5,000 
attended, and these were primarily government employees, a part of the city's 
Negro population, and persons brought in on buses and trains from Havana. 
Castro sympathizers stayed out of the way, as gunmen paid by various politi- 
cal factions swarmed through the streets looking for trouble. Most of the 
250,000 Santiagans boycotted the meeting by staying behind closed doors or 
fleeing to the countryside for a few days. Although no serious incidents 
were reported in the city itself, there were outbursts of violence throughout 
the island in apparent reprisal for what the opposition called the "'provo- 
cation" of the Santiago rally. A radio announcer in Camagiley at pistol point 
was forced to read anti-government statements, and a battle was reported 
going on between government troops and Castro forces 23 miles northwest of 
that city. 


Picketing of the U.N. in New York by Cuban exiles was again resumed, and 
in Miami, ex-President Carlos Prio Socarrdés emerged as the apparent leader of 
five anti-Batista organizations which seemed ready to submerge their party 
differences for the sake of unity in ousting the incumbent government. After 
a rally of this group in a downtown theatre in Miami at which over 1,000 were 
present and where Prifo was the principal speaker, President Batista suggested 
that the ex-President was violating his oath before a U.S. Federal Court not 
to conspire or engage in any political activity while residing in the U.S. 
Federal authorities announced that an investigation would be made and Prio 
countered with the accusation that Batista seemed ready to extend his dic- 
tatorship to the U.S. He asserted that Batista had wanted to get him out of 
the U.S. for some time and was searching for any excuse including the accu- 
sation that revolutionary elements were seeking U.S. intervention in Cuban 
affairs. This caused headlines in the newspapers for a few days but termi- 
nated with Minister of State Gonzalo Gllel saying that the Cuban Government 
was sure the U.S. would continue its policy of nonintervention, all efforts 
of the revolutionaries notwithstanding. 
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HAITI 


Violence broke out in Port-au-Prince on June 15 when Daniel Fignole, idol 
of the Haitian masses, was forced to resign after 19 days in power. Although 
Fignolists broke curfew in a war of nerves against the military junta that 
seized power, the army resorted to force to maintain its position, and tanks 
and soldiers were sent through the streets of the capital with orders to shoot 
on sight. Soldiers fired into mobs and machine-gunned homes. Violence 
continued for several days, but the junta headed by General Antoine Kebreau 
succeeded in securing its position. 


Before his expulsion, Fignole, who became Provisional-President by a 
gentlemen's agreement among the presidential candidates, worked furiously to 
attain order and stability for his government. He faced a country divided, 
in which 12 men were jockeying for the presidency. Tension was further 
increased by the threat of widespread hunger in urban areas. Distribution of 
food was a problem although 1,500 tons of food were piled up near the wharves 
in the capital. Conditions seemed to be gradually returning to normal by the 
end of Fignole's first week when the curfew was lifted by Col. Pierre Paret, 
new chief of police. The field of presidential candidates also narrowed to 
nine with Pierre Audain returning to exile in Mexico and Alfred Viau to 
Ciudad Trujillo. General Leén Cantave, who had also tried to establish a 
military junta, left for New York, supposedly for a medical examination. 
Pierre Armand (not considered a candidate), yet another army chief who re- 
signed along with Cantave, took refuge in the Spanish Embassy. 


Fignole, meanwhile, spoke out against the political opposition, notably 
Louis Dejoie and his partisans. He also purged the army, fearing former 
President Magloire's many followers. On June 7, he called 1,000 members of 
various political groups to meet at the National Palace. There they ex- 
changed views on the organization of democracy in Haiti. Fignole's ministers 
pointed out at the conference that certain articles in the penal code which 
restricted free association of Haitians for political reasons contradicted 
the Haitian Constitution. They informed the conference that the government 
was ready to change this. Fignole also pleaded his own case at the meeting, 
saying that under his de facto government, Haiti would attain what it had 
not been able to have under a constitutional government: democracy and 
stability. 


As Fignole continued his efforts, the opposition seemed to increase 
against him. Dejoie came out in open opposition on June 10, terming Fignole's 
candidacy for the presidency unconstitutional. He also demanded that Fignole 
set a date for the elections immediately. Besides this, the army purge, which 
Fignole was attempting, was not being carried out by army officers. Oppo- 
sition forces were further aroused by rumors circulating that Fignole forces 
were planning on June 16 to proclaim Fignole president for a term of six 
years. 


Army opposition to Fignole increased and violence seemed imminent by 
June 13. Fignole then attempted to win over Haitian soldiers, promising a 
pay increase in October. He also expressed his irritation at the fact that 
the U.S. and Canada had not yet recognized his government knowing that U.S. 
recognition would strengthen his position. He promised ample rights and 
guarantees to foreign countries. 


The showdown came, nevertheless, on June 15, with a three-man military 
junta taking over in a pre-dawn bloodless coup. It comprised General Kebreau, 
Colonel Emile Zamor and Colonel Adrien Valville. They forced Fignole to 
resign and reports attributed their move as an effort to head off the mob 
demonstrations which were rumored to be scheduled for next day. Fearing op- 
position to the army measure, the police shut off traffic for three blocks 
around the presidential palace. No violent reaction occurred and peasants 
continued to pour into the city bringing food to market. Only small groups 
of Fignolists were noted. 


Kebreau and his junta in seizing power accused Fignole of trying to 
disunite the army and to arm the people. The army, they said, had to take 
over, in order to keep their pledge to maintain order. They then reestab- 
lished an 8 P.M. to 5 A.M. curfew in Port-au-Prince. Leading aides of 
Fignole were also placed under arrest. 


Violence did, however, break out. On the wharves and in the workers' 
districts, resentment was great against the army for ousting Fignole. Some 
believed that Fignole had been killed. Trouble started just after the 8 P.M. 
curfew began on June 15. Fignolists resorted to the old "téntbres" system 
of passive resistance against the junta. Throughout the night, wailing, and 
the banging of rocks against steel drums and lamp posts created a tense 
atmosphere throughout the workers' districts. The army immediately sent in 
tanks, spraying huts with machine gun fire. Fignolists responded, stoning 
army and police vehicles. Angry mobs then burned and looted and turned the 
city, according to Kebreau's report, into "a fiery jungle." The following 
day, resistance continued, many leaving the city in fear, often burning their 
homes behind then. 


The army's strong measures succeeded. The whole outburst lasted only 
the week end, and late reports listed 50 dead and 250 injured. The violence 
may have subsided when mobs learned that Fignole had not been killed but was 
in exile in New York. The army nevertheless continued to show its determi- 
nation to maintain order, decreeing business strikes illegal. On June 1/7, 
it sent tanks in a show of force to oblige commercial establishments to keep 
their shops open. Previous business strikes had recently toppled the 
regimes of Magloire and Cantave. Arrests continued to be made including 
political partisans of Dejoie and Clément Jumelle, two presidential candi-~ 
dates. 


On June 20, Dejoie, who had been in hiding throughout the coup, con- 
ferred with the junta and urged that they hold elections immediately. He 
also advocated supervision of such elections by the United Nations or by 
some other international organization. Francois Duvalier, another presi- 
dential candidate, and Jumelle at the same time seemed now to approve the 
army's action. The junta then was recognized by the Dominican Republic. 
Earlier the Trujillo government had bitterly attacked Fignole's regime. 


At the end of the month the junta published some of its proposed inten- 
tions. It declared that it had no intention of remaining in power and 
promised free elections. In response to a question about the arrests being 
made, it replied that a military commission had the power to arrest any who 
were engaged in subversive activities. From New York, Fignole in a letter 
to the New York Times on June 27, attacked the junta and questioned the 
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possibility of free elections if he were not allowed to run. Another rumor 
circulating at the time concerned the chance that a civilian junta might be 
set up with Dantés Bellegarde as one of its members. Bellegarde was Haitian 
Ambassador in Washington and returned to Haiti on June 13. Still other 
reports declared that the junta's fate would rest upon its ability to meet 
the army and government's payrolls and prophesied that the junta would have 
to come to terms with the business elements of Port-au-Prince in order to 
obtain funds. On June 24, the National Bank of Haiti announced its agreement 
to provide the junta with $1 million to meet these payrolls. The junta still 
has many complex economic and political problems to face and its task will be 
difficult. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Investigations into the mysterious disappearance of Oregon aviator Gerald 
Murphy in the Dominican Republic, commonly linked with the 1956 disappearance 
of Jests de Galindez in New York, continued throughout June. Charges were 
made by Representative Charles 0. Porter, of Oregon, and questions were raised 
by the U.S. State Department. The Dominican Republic finally responded to 
these charges both directly and through Arturo Espaillat, former Dominican 
Consul General in New York. The U.S. investigations revealed few new facts in 
the case, but the implications in the whole affair gave impetus to criticism 
of U.S. foreign policy in Latin America. 


Perhaps the most outspoken critic was Congressman Porter, who early in 
June forcefully attacked U.S. Latin American policy in speeches in Puerto Rico 
and Costa Rica. He charged that the U.S. was "coddling" dictators and that 
Washington's appeasement of Trujillo had lowered U.S. prestige in Latin 
America. His accusations, made on the basis of the Galfndez-Murphy case, 
resulted in an investigation by a House Subcommittee on Latin America. This 
group, headed by Representative Brooks Hays of Arkansas, heard testimony from 
Roy R. Rubottom, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs, who 
gave a chronological exposition of the Galfndez-Murphy case. Rubottom also 
answered the questions of Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon, a guest at the hear- 
ings, who questioned the granting of U.S. defense funds to the Dominican 
Republic. Rubottom explained that such U.S. aid to Latin American countries, 
including the Dominican Republic, was for hemisphere defense and was not 
intended to support dictators. Hays called for a full inquiry into Murphy's 
disappearance, although the subcommittee reached no conclusions and made no 
recommendations. He added, however, that the group was impressed with the 
thorough way the State Department was investigating the complexities of the 
Murphy case. 


Lincoln White, State Department spokesman, revealed on June 5 that a 
second note to the Dominican Republic had been sent asking that the diplomatic 
immunity of Arturo Espaillat be withdrawn. A previous request had been made 
on May 29, but no reply had been received. Espaillat declared through the 
Dominican Information Office in New York that while still Dominican Consul 
General in New York, he had waived his right to immunity and had submitted to 
long questioning by the two New York City police officials in charge of the 
Galfndez case. He claimed that he arrived in New York on April 29, 1956, 
while Galf{ndez disappeared six weeks earlier. With regard to his return to 
the Dominican Republic, he pointed out that he was appointed Minister of 


State without Portfolio on April 26, 1956, to take effect on May 1. He con- 
cluded that his appointment was not,therefore, the result of the breaking of 
the Murphy case in the U.S. He again offered to appear for questioning before 
any authorized agency. White told the press early in June that he had no 
knowledge of these statements by Espaillat and said that the State Department 
expected a direct reply from the Dominican Government; he could not comment, 
he said, on information released through a public relations office in New 
York. 


Regarding its investigations of the case, the U.S. Department of Justice 
announced that its lawyers were authorized to examine possible violations of 
the law on registration of foreign agents. Charges have already been brought 
against Joseph Frank, former agent of the F.B.I. Frank, while working for 
Trujillo, had failed to register as a foreign agent. 


Columnist Drew Pearson lashed out at Americans who failed to register as 
foreign agents, stating that although there was no law against working for a 
foreign government, the American people had a right to know who was doing so. 
He claimed that he was the first to reveal that Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., 
had been hired by Dictator Trujillo. Pearson then cited Robert Hinshaw, son- 
in-law of John Foster Dulles, formerly an official in the U.S. State Depart- 
ment dealing with inter-American affairs. He noted that Roosevelt and 
Hinshaw had supported Dominican efforts to increase its sugar quota. Pearson 
related that Trujillo had entertained the Hinshaw family in the Dominican 
Republic and, on another occasion, the U.S. House Committee on Agriculture t 
shortly before it authorized an increase in the Dominican sugar quota. 

Another person interested in extending Dominican sugar imports to the U.S., 
Pearson said, was President Eisenhower's brother-in-law, Colonel Gordon Moore. 


The Washington Post criticized Trujillo following a speech given by 
Manuel Alonzo de Moya upon the acceptance on June 3 of his credentials as 
Dominican Ambassador. Moya had already caused a stir in Washington when he 
asserted in a speech to the Commonwealth Club in San Francisco that the 
solution to the Galfndez case would be found in New York's own Spanish colony 
(H.A.R., X: p. 189). In accepting the Dominican's credentials, President 
Eisenhower briefly noted the historical bonds between the two countries. He 
did not mention the Galfndez-Murphy case. Moya, for his part, recalled his 
previous term of representation in the U.S. and added flowery remarks about 
the sincere and natural community of ideals and objectives which existed 
between the "people and the government" of the U.S. and the Dominican Repub- 
lic. The Post termed this an insulting comparison and declared that the U.S. 
could not be deceived by such "flim-flam." It also pointed out that Eisen- 
hower had responded coolly to Moya's speech. 


In the face of these: attacks and the criticism which had arisen previ- 
ously, the Dominican Government had been silent. This month, however, the 
presidents of the Dominican Senate and Chamber of Deputies wrote to the 
Speaker of the U.S. House of Representatives accusing Porter of inciting 
opposition forces against their “anti-Communistic" government. They felt 
that Porter violated hemispheric nonintervention pacts in his speeches 
against Trujillo, adding that Porter would be held responsible for his 
actions. A Dominican Foreign Ministry spokesman declared at a press confer- 
ence of foreign correspondents on June 25 that the New York Times was 
mistaken in its June 21 editorial which criticized the Dominican Government 
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for its failure to answer the State Department's note. The spokesman inferred 
that Espaillat's reply was sufficient. In Washington, Moya later disclosed 
that a reply was sent on May 10 saying that his government was studying the 
matter in order to give an adequate explanation. 


The whole affair, the New York Times reported, caused a sharp drop in 
Dominican tourist trade. It said that three of the large luxury hotels in 
the Republic were virtually deserted. In addition, the Times claimed, 
Trujillo had lost considerable prestige in the Caribbean. 


Despite these unfavorable views, the Dominican Republic enjoyed prosperity 
as a result of the soaring price of sugar. In 1955, the country exported 
613,900 tons of sugar. In 1956, this rose to 753,500 tons and more land was 
brought into sugar production. Other favorable prospects were in mining. The 
Aluminum Company of America will be mining bauxite next year, and the produc- 
tion of nickel ore, discovered in large quantities, was proposed. A Canadian 
nickel processing plant which would cost $80 million was reported at the 
pilot-plant stage. 


Enrique de Marchena, Dominican delegate to the United Nations, declared 
that his country had hopes of a post on the Security Council and that it 
could already count on nine Latin American votes. Panama and Argentina were 
also vying for the position to be vacated by Cuba on December 31. On June l, 
Marchena presented a check for $20,000 to the Director of the United Nations' 
Children's Fund. 


In regard to turbulent Haiti, the Dominican Government announced that it 
would maintain relations with the military junta. It had abstained from 
recognizing the Fignole government, criticizing it as Communistic. On June 18, 
earlier accusations of the massing of Dominican troops on the Haitian border 
were denied by the Dominican Ambassador to Haiti, Porfirio Basora. 


PUERTO RICO 


Governor Luis Mufioz Marin, at a press conference in New York, stated 
that he foresaw that his island would equal the mainland U.S. standard of 
living in 15 years. In June, however, he was more concerned with temporary 
public works programs to alleviate unemployment caused by the seasonal termi- 
nation of sugar cane harvesting, and by natural disasters to crops like those 
of the hurricane of 1956 or the summer drought of 1957. The Legislature had 
already provided $1 million to start current projects. What the jobs would be, 
and who would be eligible for them had not yet been announced, but it was 
hoped the program could get under way in July. This year aid was needed 
because the sugar crop ending in June was some 250,000 tons short of the quota 
for the year. This left Puerto Rico with its first failure to reach its sugar 
quota in 23 years. Only 80% of the quota had been produced by mid-June. The 
tobacco forecast was shrinking because of the drought and last year's hurri- 
cane damage; only the coffee growers were still happy about this year's pros- 
pects. Dissatisfaction not only affected the workers; there were many resig- 
nations in the Department of Agriculture. It was rumored that most were 
because of disagreement with the Secretary of Agriculture, Luis Rivera Santos. 
He was reported to have charged negligence by sugar cane planters and millers 
for the low production of sugar this year. Puerto Rico's Resident Commis- 
sioner in Washington, Dr. Antonio Fernés Isern, on the other hand, was 
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strengthened in his position when his bill to have federal crop insurance 
extended to the island passed the House without opposition. 


Mufioz Marin gave the commencement address and received a Doctor of Laws 
degree from Bates College in Maine. To newsmen he commended the fair atti- 
tude of the U.S. Congress in allowing a new concept of commonwealth to develop 
in Puerto Rico, and he branded nationalism as the gravest danger to world 
peace today. However, he foresaw the outmoding of nationalism in 25 years, 
just as imperialism is being outmoded today. 


The Governors' Convention was invited by Mufioz Marin to meet on the 
island during his term in office, and headlines resulted in San Juan when he 
added "if not during this term at La Fortaleza (the gubernatorial mansion in 
San Juan), at some date during my fourth term." This was the first definite 
indication that Mufioz Marfn planned to run in 1960 for a fourth term. It 
came as a surprise to those who felt it might be possible for Roberto Sdnchez 
Vilella, acting Governor in Mufioz Marfin's absence, and Secretary of State and 
of Public Works, to be the candidate of the Partido Popular Democrdtico in 
1960. 


George H. Bender, Special Assistant Secretary of the Interior, made 
Puerto Ricans very happy when he announced that one of his main jobs was to 
promote tourist travel to the nation's offshore areas, "particularly Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands." And looking to broader bonds of friendship, 
Puerto Rico and the International Cooperation Administration were putting the 
final touches on an agreement whereby the island would be visited by an ad- 
ditional 3,000 foreign technical students, half of them from Latin American 
countries, as part of their technical training program. These visits have 
been going on since 1950. 

The tempest in the educational teapot had not yet simmered down (H.A.R., 
X: p. 76 and p. 134). Only a limited news release followed the discussions 
of the Superior Council of Education, the governmental body which controls 
the University of Puerto Rico (U.P.R.). Gustavo Agrait moved that the 
position of President of the U.P.R. (Jaime Benitez, incumbent) be declared 
vacant. Two councilmen present were for the motion; two, against. The 
absent councilman voted from New York by telephone to defeat the motion. 

All that was released was the statement of the voting, and the comment that 
there was no discussion at the time, but that the matter of the University 
presidency had been under discussion for some weeks. 


The June 15 hearing of the Civil Aeronautics Board turned into a dispute 
between the defendants of the status quo (Pan American World Airways and 
Eastern Air Lines), and the proponents of more airlines connecting San Juan 
with mainland cities (the Government of Puerto Rico and Capital Airlines), 
(H.A.R., X: p. 134). Francis Brown,-chairman of the Board, had thought that 
the licensing of Trans Caribbean Airways would solve the problem, but what 
the Government of Puerto Rico really wanted was not only competition on the 
San Juan-New York run to keep the service efficient, but another major 
company, preferably one like Capital Airlines, with direct connections to the 
midwestern states. Thus Puerto Rican émigrés would not all have to land in 
congested New York City and Miami. 
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The Institute of Puerto Rican Culture will build a $100,000 structure 
for the collection of documents and archives on the Spanish colonial regime 
in Puerto Rico (1750-1898) which the Library of Congress is returning to the 
island. 


The nickel lost another cause: bus fare in San Juan rose to a dime a 
ride. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


During a recent visit to Stanford University, former President Rémulo 
Betancourt expressed satisfaction with the current turn of events in his 
homeland and declared there was hope that his party, Accion Democr4tica, 
would be allowed to participate freely in the coming elections. Betancourt 
refused to enrich himself from politics and has been living from his writings, 
his most recent book being Venezuela: Politica y Petroleo¥ a definitive study 
of Venezuelan politics and oil. One event which Betancourt noted particularly 
was the Roman Catholic Church's official expression of dissatisfaction with 
President Marcos Pérez Jiménez' regime (H.A.R., X: p. 256). In his May 1 
pastoral letter, Archbishop Rafael Arias of Caracas had pointed to the problems 
of continued unemployment, extremely low wages, and the nation's lack of 
schools while employers generally were growing richer and richer. He told 
Venezuelan workers they would get their fair share of the country's growing 
wealth only if they organized free labor unions and if employers assumed their 
responsibilities. The government protested this letter, evidently fearing 
that it might cause widespread labor discontent. According to Noticiero 
Obrero Interamericano, Pérez Jiménez contemplated arresting the Archbishop 
but changed his mind after considering the consequences. He may have remem- 
bered the disastrous results of the open break between Peron and the Church in 
Argentina. Instead, the government expressed its disapproval by confiscating 
two issues of the Caracas Catholic daily La Religion. 


A few days later the National Security Agency jailed an eccentric un- 
frocked Peruvian priest, José Luis Artete Yabar, 42, who tried to counterfeit 
in Caracas 300 million soles in Peruvian bills (H.A.R., X: p. 256). Artete 
Yabar arrived in Caracas with genuine credentials appointing him honorary 
cultural attaché at the Peruvian Embassy. He explained his attempt to 
counterfeit the bills to his desire to create chaos in Peru, to overthrow the 
Prado government, and to abolish the army as in Bolivia. Peruvian authorities 
declared the priest insane. Exiles in Mexico considered this episode an 
attempt by the Venezuelan Government to discredit the Catholic Church in order 
to neutralize the effect of the Archbishop's pastoral. 


It was announced in the Inter-American Labor Bulletin that top leaders 
of the free democratic labor movement in Venezuela, including Luis Tovar, 
Ramén Quijada, and Ramén Gonzdlez Castillo, were again arrested by Pérez 
Jiménez' police and jailed in Ciudad Bolivar. When charges were filed 
against the harshness of the Venezuelan Government before the U.N. and I.L.O. 
in 1956, the resulting world pressure forced Venezuela to release some of the 
prisoners, including those who were rearrested. The circular letter of the 
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Confederation of Venezuelan Workers in Exile, signed by president P. B. Pérez 
Salinas and general secretary Augusto Malave Villalba, related the plight of 
the democratic trade unionists in Venezuela who since 1948 have been subject 
to every kind of persecution with many killed, and thousands deported or 
jailed without trial. Exiled leaders of the free labor movement pledged in 
their May Day statement that their struggle would continue until Venezuela 
regained its freedom. 


Meanwhile, Pérez Jiménez reaffirmed his offer of a $30 million loan for 
the establishment of an inter-American fund for technical and economic aid to 
Latin American countries. The proposal was scheduled to be considered by the 
Inter-American Economic Conference in Buenos Aires in August. In reply to 
Ecuador's request for an individual loan from Venezuela for an extensive 
public works program (H.A.R., X: p. 137), Foreign Minister José Loreto 
Arismendi stated that while Venezuela's inter-American fund proposal was 
pending it would be unable to grant additional loans to individual countries. 
Should the proposal fall short of ratification by the member states of the 
0.A.S., then Venezuela could reconsider the loan to Ecuador. Reportedly © 
Paraguay's President Alfredo Stroessner accepted Venezuela's invitation té 
visit Caracas during the Independence celebrations July 5 in order to seek a 
loan for public works in Paraguay. It was not forgotten that Stroessner was 
the friend of Argentine ex-dictator Juan Peron, still residing in Caracas. 
Nothing was said about the renewal of Perén's visa which expired in February. 
In a statement to the press, Pérez Jiménez said that the Venezuelan Government 
followed its usual policy of hospitality in regard to Perén. Diplomatic 
relations between Venezuela and Argentina became more strained during the 
month. 


The new Colombian Minister of Foreign Relations, Carlos Sanz de Santa- 
maria, renewed the invitation to Pérez Jiménez to visit Colombia madé by 
ex-dictator Rojas Pinilla (H.A.R., X: p. 82). Sanz told Pérez Jiménez that 
the invitation was extended "not only to express the fraternal affection 
Colombia feels toward Venezuela but also to express gratitude for Venezuela's 
generosity in helping with the reconstruction of Calf." Nevertheless, 
relations between the two countries suffered some strain. Caracas expressed 
great alarm over the increase in contraband goods from Colombia, especially 
coffee, as Venezuela is creating a coffee industry and expects to increase 
production by 30% during 1957. The highest production was predicted for the 
state of Tachira. Marketing difficulties were foreseen there if Colombians 
continued coffee smuggling to avoid low prices paid by their government. 


The case of Yervant Maxhudian against the Venezuelan Government and four 
U.S. oil companies, taken to the Supreme Court of New Jersey after it was 
thrown out of the Venezuelan courts in September 1956 (H.A.R., IX: p. 435), 
was dismissed for lack of evidence. Maxhudian claimed Venezuela violated a 
contract by not adequately paying him for redrafting an oil production law 
which substantially increased the country's revenues starting in 1943. He 
further claimed that proof of this violation was stolen from him prior to his 
Venezuelan hearing. 


March oil production rose 73,400 barrels per day to a new record of 
2,923,000 barrels per day average for the first quarter of 1957. The Barinas- 
Apure Basin, located southeast of the Andes in western Venezuela, is becoming 
an important producing area. Socony Mobil Oil Co. and Sinclair Oil and Re- 
fining Co., lead in size of concessions in the area. When the Barinas 
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pipeline is completed, the first production of this region will reach world 
markets. This basin offers new Western Hemisphere reserves which could be 
important in the face of world crisis. The city of Barinas, whose population 
is now only 15,000, is expected to become an important oil center. Venezuelan 
Pan American Petroleum Corp. changed its name to Pan Venezuelan Oil Co. accord- 
ing to its vice-president, J. W. Hamilton. It is a subsidiary of Pan American 
Petroleum Corp. which recently changed its name from Stanolind Oil and Gas Co. 
Shell expected to begin operations in 1957 on new catalytic cracking and 
alkalization plants being built at its Cardén refinery on Paraguand Peninsula. 
Construction of a fourth distillation plant also began and when it is com- 
pleted, the company plans to refine approximately 280,000 barrels of crude 

oil daily. This would be in addition to 45,000 barrels per day refined at 

the San Lorenzo plant in Zulia State. 


A Venezuelan firm of brokers and underwriters, Cia. Robert Bottome, an- 
nounced plans to form a $25 million company to provide integrated services 
for oil operations on Lake Maracaibo. The new firm, to be known as Terminales 
Maracaibo, C.A., will supply complete terminal facilities for the joint use of 
producing companies, contractors and service companies connected with the oil 
industry in the Maracaibo area. At one or more of the terminal locations, the 
company proposed to provide space for warehouses, yards, repair shops, and 
manufacturing facilities. This integrated operation was expected to increase 
speed and efficiency in well-drilling, which now involves the services of as 
many as 10 separate firms. In addition, Terminales Maracaibo will assist in 
planning and building housing areas designed for higher, healthier sites four 
to eight miles from the lake shore but still accessible to terminal locations. 
Arrangements were made according to Bottome, with Shell of Venezuela for 70 
acres of land at Las Morochas and 190 acres at Pueblo Viejo for industrial 
subdivisions. In exchange Shell will receive 187,500 shares of the new 
company. Collaborating in the corporation are H. L. Boulton & Co., Oficina 
Técnica Bernardo Nouvel, and Gustavo Ferrero Tamayo. The company's capital of 
$24 million made it the second largest in Venezuela outside of the oil 
industry. 


Creole inaugurated on June 26 its second Lake Maracaibo conservation 
plant - Tia Juana 2 - with a capacity to reinject 8.5 million cubic meters 
daily of gas (300 million cu. ft.). This plant, representing an investment 
of $28 million, is the largest structure of its type in the world and is the 
seventh of its kind to be put into operation as a part of Creole's natural 
gas conservation program. 


Construction of the 5 1/2-mile-long bridge over Lake Maracaibo was 
scheduled to begin soon according to Public Works Minister Oscar Rodriguez 
Gragirena. The Venezuelan firm Precomprimido and Julius Berger of Germany 
obtained the contract for the bridge which will have the longest single span 
in the world--1,312 meters. Although its cost was estimated at $98 million, 
authorities figured that tolls would pay for the bridge in seven years. 


Kerr-McGee Oil Industries were scheduled to enter into contract drilling 
about September. Two Lake Maracaibo-type drilling tenders were under con- 
struction at Orange, Texas; one tender will drill under contract to a group 
of U.S. firms headed by Sun Oil; the other, scheduled for July delivery, will 
drill for another U.S. combine including Kerr-McGee of which Phillips Petro- 
leum is the operator and largest shareholder. 
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A diamond rush reportedly occurred near Icaburt in the Hacha River 
valley. The least fortunate of the 3,000 miners were said to be discovering 
some $125 worth of diamonds daily. Production of iron ore during the first 
quarter of 1957 totaled 3.7 million tons compared with 2.3 million tons in 
the same period of 1956. A German shipyard recently received a $3.8 million 
order from Norse Ore Carrier Corp. for ships to take Venezuelan iron ore to 
U.S. and European ports. The National Gold Co. opened a refinery to smelt 
gold from the Callao mines of Bolivar state. Capacity was reported to be 
nearly 10,000 troy ounces per year. El Callao Mines Co. paid a dividend to 
stockholders for the first time. 


The Export-Import Bank planned to lend $3.5 million to the Compafifa 
Anénima Venezolana de Pulpa y Papel, of Caracas, to construct a paper mill 
near Puerto Cabello with U.S. equipment. The U.S. Government will contribute 
$350,000 to the cost of the nuclear research reactor which the Institute of 
Neurology has ordered constructed near Caracas (H.A.R., X: p. 257). 


COLOMBIA 


Hopes for an early consolidation of a democratic victory following the 
overthrow of the Rojas Pinilla dictatorship remained doubtful, according to 
authoritative observers. Events since May 10 appear to represent the end of 
the dictatorship, a political victory for the Conservative party, and a moral 
victory for the Liberal party. 


The dictator and his family were compelled to discontinue a series of 
shady transactions in which they had been enriching themselves at national 
expense. The Conservative party, despite its nine-year record of supporting 
dictatorship in order to maintain its position as a minority group in power, 
succeeded in obtaining a pledge of Liberal support at the polls sufficient to 
elect a Conservative president. The Liberal party, after suffering a long 
series of attacks and extortions, agreed to vote en masse for a Conservative 
candidate to guarantee the restoration of democratic procedures. 


The clergy, which with rare exceptions maintained a passive attitude 
toward dictatorship during the past nine years and at times even supported 
it, allied themselves with the democratizing movement. Yet it has been 
necessary to urge the clergy through the press to demonstrate their sincerity 
by ending their medieval-type religious persecutions of Protestants in many 
parts of the republic. 


Although it was appointed by Rojas Pinilla to maintain the unity of the 
army and to counteract civilian reaction, the military junta was being 
restrained by public opinion and even by a majority of the military, anxious 
to restore their own prestige through-an apparent republican orientation. 
Thus, the junta appointed an advisory commission, with representatives of 
both major parties, to "cooperate in democratic reorganization," but the 
leaders of the anti-Rojas Pinilla civic movement have indicated that the com- 
mission is unsatisfactory to them. The junta failed to dissolve the "re- 
election" National Constituent Assembly, and it maintained in office persons 
allegedly responsible for some of the worst errors of the dictatorship. At 
the same time, the pdjaros (hired thugs of the dictatorship) continued com- 
mitting murders and brutal assaults without effective check. 
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Declarations of his personal income furnished by Rojas Pinilla prior to 
the coup d'état of 1953 have disappeared mysteriously from the official 
archives, impeding the study of his politically-acquired fortune; and while 
the press levels all types of accusations of financial double-dealing against 
him, he has petitioned through his attorney that he be granted two retirement 
pensions: one as an ex-President and another as "ex-Supreme Chief of the 


Army." 


To date, the only firm gains appear to be momentary freedom of the press, 
and the appointment of five Liberals to the cabinet. The most important 
event of the month was the reappearance of El Tiempo on June 8, with Eduardo 
Santos returning to Bogoté to mark the occasion. The first issue carried 
numerous national and foreign articles signed by writers whose names sufficed 
to place the paper among the most highly-regarded in the Spanish-speaking 
world. In addition, it has undertaken to publish all the documents concern- 
ing press suppression which the dictatorship had not permitted to appear. 

Its Sunday edition reportedly soared to 300,000 copies. Not only El Tiempo, 
but all newspapers and radio newscasts denounced the abuses of the dictator- 
ship, demanding legal punishment of the guilty in order to maintain the 
tradition of honesty which had previously been a hallmark of Colombian chief 
executives. 


Nevertheless, there have been some countercurrents against full press 
freedom. An unsuccessful bombing attack was aimed at outspoken columnist 
Calib4én; and the director of La Tribuna of Ibagué, Héctor Echeverri C4rdenas, 
was shot in the back and killed, with his murderers getting away scot-free. 
This murder produced a wave of indignation in Ibagué which translated itself 
into a general strike by all the citizenry, but without producing any practi- 
cal results. 


In some towns, such as Caicedonia, rioting occurred between Liberals and 
Conservatives. In addition, a person close to the military junta reportedly 
disclosed to a distinguished visitor that the junta "was awaiting only the 
end of the honeymoon between the historic parties in order to undertake other 
kinds of measures." 


The civil coalition is not without flaws. A group of Conservatives, 
presumably allied with dictatorial former President Laureano Gémez, has tried 
to assume a dissident attitude under the pretext of "safeguarding democracy." 
There was even a rumor of a "Laureanist" presidential candidate. Should such 
a candidacy develop, it was feared that it could serve as a maneuver to ally 
the autocratic and dictatorial forces against the democratic popular front, 
in an effort to repeat the electoral farces of the recent past, marked by 
fraud and violence. 


Meanwhile, popular enthusiasm for a democratic restoration surged ahead 
and the leaders of the movement, Alberto Lleras Camargo, chief of the Liberal 
party, and Guillermo Leén Valencia, the national coalition candidate for the 
presidency, have stumped the country receiving thunderous ovations such as 
Colombia had not seen for many years. Impartial observers consider that, 
aside from the maneuvers directed against this so-called "honeymoon," renewed 
attempts to stir up partisan violence and to set up a dictatorial party could 
prove bloody and destructive. In the department of Tolima, various guerrilla 
bands continued active, declaring that they would not surrender their arms 
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until the advent of a civilian government offering full guarantees of work 
and social security. 


The transition from autocracy to democracy had not yet been fully real- 
ized, and its future course was far from clear. However, the civil coalition 
might succeed in establishing itself unless new pretexts were sought to 
muzzle the press and public opinion. 


The economic situation also favored the democratic restoration, with the 
revelation of the extent to which the years of dictatorship had disrupted the 
economy and had brought misery to the masses. The daily newscast of Alberto 
Galindo, entitled "La Opinidn,"' which had been silenced and heavily fined by 
the dictatorship, began featuring a series of radio talks by the most highly- 
regarded Colombian leaders. Recently, Foreign Minister Carlos Sanz de Santa- 
maria spoke on this program, summarizing the situation of the country thus: 
"During the last two years, over $2,000 million has been wasted, representing 
income from exports of coffee, bananas and petroleum, from industrial and 
bank reserves and from loans, without any corresponding investment to repre- 
sent them. This wiped out the nation's credit, hastened the flight of 
capital and devalued the national currency to a third of its official exchange 
rate. Former Finance Minister Luis Morales Gémez, who attempted to check this 
waste, did readjust a considerable commercial debt, except for $240 million 
which now weighs heavily against Colombia's foreign credit. The present bad 
financial situation may require years to correct." 


Finance Minister Antonio Alvarez Restrepo, after studying the difficult 
situation, decided to devaluate the peso, which has had an official exchange 
value of 2.51 per dollar, while the free exchange went down to 7 pesos per 
dollar. He did not, however, allow free exchange, as desired by the coffee 
growers who have been the principal victims of speculation. "Dollar certifi- 
cates" were created to be issued on the basis of exports; during the month of 
June, they were quoted at an average rate of 5.00 per dollar. These certifi- 
cates were allocated to pay for permitted imports and for official expenses. 
This system was tied in with a 15% tax upon exports, based upon minimum prices 
of $100 per 70-kilo sack of coffee, $80 per ton of bananas shipped to Europe, 
and $1.50 per stem of bananas shipped to the United States. At the same time, 
‘free dollar exchange was allowed in financial circles, where the dollar in- 
creased about 20% in value, being quoted at six pesos at month's end. Some 
economic critics consider that it would have been better to establish abso- 
lute freedom of exchange and that artificial impediments merely encourage 
smuggling and dampen public confidence. 


In view of the devaluation, salary increases were decreed: 15% on sala- 
ries under 400 pesos monthly, and 10% on those between 400 and 1,000 pesos. 
However, this will not suffice to meet the cost of living for the majority 
of the people, since the cost of necessities has doubled. 


Three-year credits were extended to coffee producers through the Banco 
Cafetero at an annual interest rate of 3%, for the purpose of promoting 
cultivation which had suffered considerably as a result of the turmoil, 
dictatorship, and smuggling. 


The manager of the Grancolombian Line, Alvaro Diaz, submitted his annual 
report, which indicated that this official Colombian-Ecuadorian undertaking 
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is prospering. New vessels are being acquired in Europe in exchange for 
coffee. Although import restrictions have diminished cargoes, the enterprise 
showed a net profit in 1956 of more than 4 million pesos for distribution as 
stock dividends. Diaz was decorated in Western Germany. 


John Moors Cabot, the new American Ambassador, arrived in Bogota. In 
addition, the capital was visited by Representative Charles 0. Porter, of 
Oregon, who was invited to Bogoté by Eduardo Santos. The Congressional critic 
of Dominican dictator Trujillo was received with warm sympathy because of his 
actions in favor of Latin American democracy. 


José Gutiérrez Gémez, ex-president of the National Industrial Federation, 
was named Ambassador to the United States. Carlos Sardi Cortés, ex-Governor 
of El Valle, who was attacked in the streets of Cali several months ago by 
the pajaros and who opposed Rojas Pinilla during his last days in office, was 
appointed Ambassador to Great Britain. 


ECUADOR 


Ecuador's Atoms for Peace pact with the United States may permit Ecuador 
to develop the electric power she urgently needs, according to Ambassador to 
the U.S. J. R. Chiriboga. The agreement, similar to 40 others made by the 
United States with friendly nations, will give Ecuador 13.2 pounds of enriched 
uranium, technical information and assistance, and up to $350,000 for an 
experimental reactor. 


Aid funds amounting to $2 million borrowed from the International Co- 
operation Administration will be used largely for building trunk and access 
roads for the resettlement project in Pichincha Province near Santo Domingo 
de los Colorados. In another financial transaction, the board of directors 
of the World Bank approved a $5 million loan to Ecuador for dollar imports. 
This sum, coming out of its $10 million subscribed quota, permits Ecuador a 
greater margin of security without need to sell gold reserves. 


President Camilo Ponce reiterated that Ecuador will prepare to receive 
the XII Inter-American Conference in 1959, and that he had not requested 
postponement, as was rumored. 


The Ecuadorian navy seized a Panamanian vessel attempting to land contra- 
band merchandise valued at one million sucres. The confiscated vessel was 
valued at another million. 


Panama disease and Sigatoka leaf spot, rampant now in Ecuador, are 
menacing the country's banana industry. The prevention of Sigatoka is so 
costly that only the most efficient growers can afford it. Vast potential 
banana lands are still available in Ecuador so that it is possible by plant- 
ing in new areas, to escape Panama disease temporarily. 


Sra. Piedad de Castillo, delegate to the XII Annual Conference of the 
Interamerican Women's Commission, explained her refusal to vote on a reso- 
lution passed by the Commission. The resolution to eliminate all barriers 
to employment discriminatory to women contained manifestations contrary to 
Ecuador's Constitution, said Sra. de Castillo. Her country already provides 
for equal employment opportunities, she asserted. 
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Former President Galo Plaza, speaking at the 72nd annual Cattle Breeders' 
Association in Indianapolis, Indiana, blamed U.S. citizens for the outmoded, 
unrealistic foreign policy of the United States. Plaza praised President 
Eisenhower, Congress, and the State Department for efforts to protect the 
Americas against militarism and Communist propaganda. But the U.S., said 
Plaza, is without a long-range foreign policy capable of confronting well- 
planned Soviet infiltration. 


Among other announcements of interest to business during June were the 
following: The State Railroads reduced their passenger service between Quito 
and Guayaquil from daily service to every other day. The government ended 
its monopoly on the sale of matches. All restrictions on the sale have been 
removed. The 1957 rice crop is to be the largest in several years. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


There was little of significance to mar the political serenity of the 
regime of President Manuel Prado during June. The long-awaited return of 
Victor Rail Haya de la Torre was still being postponed. Originally set for 
May, it had been rescheduled for July, presumably to allow more time to re- 
organize the Alianza Popular Revolucionaria Americana (APRA) as a legal party. 
Much speculation centered on the role that Haya de la Torre would play when 
he again assumed active command of APRA after his eight-year absence in 
asylum and exile. The five years he spent awaiting his safe conduct pass in 
the Colombian Embassy in Lima had made him the most publicized political 
refugee in Latin America. Since his release he had spent his time writing 
and lecturing, much of the time in Europe. The Mexican publishers, Fondo de 
Cultura Econémica, announced that they would soon bring out Haya de la _ 
Torre's latest book which will be called Treinta Afios de Aprisimo. 


The bank strike of May was followed by a railroad strike during the last 
week of June in which the entire personnel of the Southern Railways of Peru 
walked off the job, demanding higher pay. The strike paralyzed most of 
‘southern Peru, including the city of Arequipa. The army was moving men and 
equipment into the area to preserve order. Southern Railways is part of the 
Peruvian Corporation, Ltd. which is owned in turn by the Peruvian Transport 
Corporation, Ltd. of Toronto, Canada. The line was authorized to increase 
passenger and freight rates by 15% in April so that a loan could be negoti- 
ated to renew rolling stock (H.A.R., X: p. 200). 


Peruvian mining interests protested legislation which was being con- 
sidered in the U.S. Congress to impose tariffs and import taxes on lead and 
zinc. The bill proposed duties on a sliding scale which would go into effect 
when lead decreased in price to below 17¢ per pound and zinc to below 14 1/2¢. 
A bill providing essentially the same features was defeated in 1954. At 
prevailing prices this could mean the shutdown of Peruvian mines producing 
some $20 million annually in lead and zinc, several of which were being 
operated by U.S. capital. 


The government adopted a tentative six-year, $52 million highway program 
contingent upon an additional loan from the World Bank. The general plan 
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would provide for the construction or improvement of 1,761 miles of roads. 
Approximately 900 miles of this would be asphalted. Some 750 miles of new 
roads were included for the fertile montafia region on the eastern slopes of 
the Andes hitherto virtually inaccessible. Large portions of this area are 
reputed to be able to produce as much as three crops per year, to enjoy a 
favorable climate, and to be located at an altitude that has proved healthful. 
Other proposed highways included the following units: Oroya-Cerro-Huamico, 
146 miles; Oroya-Jauja, 50 miles; Casma-Huaraz, 92 miles; Tembladera- 
Cajamarca, 84 miles. One major $15 million unit which is being considered 
would penetrate eastward from the coastal highway at a point called Olmos 
across the Andes some 475 kilometers to navigable water on the Amazon- 
Marafion system. Olmos is about 886 kilometers north of Lima on the Pan 
American Highway. Government statistics on the Peruvian highway system 
issued recently gave the country a total of 23,296 miles of roads, of which 
2,255 were paved, 5,740 were graded, and 15,300 unimproved. The 1,595 miles 
of the Pan American Highway from Ecuador to Chile were almost all paved. 


Low-cost housing in Lima gained momentum with the completion of 2,285 
units to replace the slum area known as Ciudad de Dios on the Cerro de San 
Cosme. Another large housing plan was the Urbanizacién Popular de Atocongo 
where dwellings were being offered in quantity on a lease-purchase plan for 
16,300 soles (about $815). 


Praspects for agriculture were good. Cotton production will probably 
dip below last year's record output because of insect damage in two small 
valleys. Cotton exports for the 1956 crop were a near-record 2.3 million 
quintals (46 kilos), exceeding 1955 by 23%. During the year Britain once 
more became the principal buyer of Peruvian cotton. Exports to Japan were 
also up sharply but sales to Chile declined. Sugar was adversely affected 
by weather, but a large crop was expected. World market prices had 
strengthened substantially, and forecasts were for shipments at unprecedented 
highs to be made partly from stocks on hand. Coffee output was being ex- 
panded; the 1956 harvest was 13,800 metric tons, up 14% from 1955. The so- 
called Perené project, to be managed by Sociedad Agricola Pampa Whaley, S.A., 
will invest about $750,000 in coffee growing. Capital is being supplied by 
the Peruvian Transport Corporation, Ltd. of Toronto, Canada, and the Nether- 
lands Trading Company of Amsterdam. 


Inflation remained a major financial problem. Banks reported in June 
that the issuance of paper money produced greater inflation during the past 
12 months than in any equivalent period. Although 19 million soles in paper 
money were withdrawn during May, the amount still in circulation had 
increased 686 million soles or 28% over that of May, 1956. Businessmen were 
beginning to become cautious, however, resulting in a tightening of credit 
and an anti-inflationary trend. 


BOLIVIA 


The extraordinary struggle between Juan Lechin and President Herndn 
Siles Zuazo for control of Bolivia reached a climax in June. Siles Zuazo 
won, but his continuing success would depend on how well his stabilization 
program could be enforced. Lechin's support came from his mine workers union, 
and with this backing, he tried to dominate the congress of Bolivian labor 
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known as the Central Obrero Boliviano (COB) which met in La Paz the first 
week of June. He pushed through a resolution calling for higher wages to be 
followed by a general strike on July 1 if pay raises were refused. However, 
when the President addressed the congress, protesting the threatened strike 
and pleading the case for his stabilization program, he was given an ovation. 
Because Lechin had not abandoned the proposed walkout by the last week in 
June, Siles Zuazo decided to carry the fight directly to Lechin's stronghold, 
the mining camps themselves. He visited Oruro, Colquiri, Llallagua, Siglo XX, 
Catavi, Huanuni and San José. He was given phenomenal support, and from the 
beginning of the tour it was obvious that the strike would be called off. At 
Llallagua miners turned against their own leaders and jailed them. Siles 
Zuazo ordered them released. When he returned to La Paz, 100,000 people 
streamed into the streets to acknowledge his victory. 


The open break between Siles Zuazo and Lechin split the ruling Movi- 
miento Nacional Revolucionario into rightist and leftist groups. Three 
leftist Lechfn men resigned from the cabinet, including Minister of Mines 
Mario Torres Calleja, Minister of Rural Affairs Alvaro Pérez del Castillo, 
and Minister of Labor Félix Lara. Vice-President Nuflo Chavez Ortiz also 
resigned in a huff when George Jackson Eder, U.S. State Department economic 
adviser to the government, reportedly alleged that ChAvez had tried to delay 
the plan for settlement of payment on Bolivia's defaulted bonds (see below). 
Cha4vez' action could not become final until confirmed by the Bolivian 
Congress. Eder had become a special target of Lechfin's during the contro- 
versy. Lechfn considered his actions to be "colonial," declaring: ‘''He 
speaks the language of the English Viceroy in India."' Earlier in the month 
Minister of the Interior Roberto Méndez had resigned as a result of friction 
between the secret police and the regular police allied with the army. His 
resignation was not accepted. : 

The battle against inflation continued, and the method of attack was 
precisely the basis of the differences between Lechin and Siles Zuazo. * 
Lechin sought special favors for labor and seemed willing to sacrifice the 
welfare of the country in order to attain them. He asserted that labor must 
be paid more and that the money must be found even if it meant a direct 
assessment on property. Siles Zuazo was relying on the advice of Eder; more 
‘work, greater production, holding the line on both prices and wages. Since 
December, 1956, the boliviano had found unaccustomed recent stability, rising 
in value from a low of about 13,000 to the dollar to about 7,700. To bolster 
that stability, Eder and others were trying to restore the country's inter- 
national credit by paying off its defaulted bonds. On June 11, the Foreign 
Bondholders Protective Council announced that an agreement had been reached 
whereby payments would be resumed on the full $56.2 million of bonds in ar- 
rears since 1931-32. A token interest payment of $100 was to be added to the 
face value of each $1,000 bond and the whole was to be paid off over a period 
of years. 


Bolivia and the U.S. signed a new aid agreement on June 7 under which 
Bolivia will purchase $6.75 million in wheat, flour, and rice. Payment will 
be made in bolivianos which will be loaned back to the government to assist 
in economic development. Approximately $1.35 million will be reserved for 
the use of the U.S. for scholarships and other aid to schools and libraries. 


Glenn H. McCarthy, the Texas oilman who has been operating in Bolivia 
for a number of years, has sold his interests there to a syndicate of four 
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firms made up of Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., Union Oil and Gas Corporation 
of Louisiana, the Lion Oil division of Monsanto Chemical Co., and the Murphy 
Corporation. McCarthy was to be paid $1.5 million when the firms exercised 
their options to purchase and another $1.5 million from production. The 
concession covers an area of 900,000 acres. Immediately adjoining the 
McCarthy property on the south, the Bolivian Government was offering new con- 
cessions to private oil companies in a field already proved by the official 
oil monopoly Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales Bolivianos. Bolivia and Brazil 
were still trying to arrive at some agreement to implement a treaty signed in 
1938 for development of Bolivian petroleum in Santa Cruz province. Brazilian 
Ambassador Alvaro Texeira Soares reopened negotiations, but little progress 
was reported. The prevailing feeling in Bolivia was that the treaty had been 
unfair. 


CHILE 


The most important political problem in Chile during June was the eco- 
nomic situation. Copper prices had gradually fallen from their 40¢-per-pound 
high of six months ago to 27-29¢ per pound. The government was faced with 
the impossibility of balancing a budget tied directly to the higher figure. 
The recommendations of the Klein-Saks commission put into effect during the 
boom times had halted inflation momentarily, but the ogre had returned because 
the government was being forced to spend more than it was taking in. Currency 
in circulation continued to rise; the Central Bank reported that the rise in 
the year preceding April 30 had been 35.9%. 


The administration hoped to effect a sizable economy by abandoning its 
system of consumer subsidies. These subsidies had been paid to reduce the 
cost of certain basic necessities such as staple foods, transportation, and 
utilities. Their cost had been as high as $30 million per year. Instead, 
beginning July 1, most families were to receive increased family allowances, 
amounting to 500 pesos per dependent per month. Since the rise in the cost 
of items formerly supported by subsidy would probably more than offset the 
additional family allowances, a buying spree developed. Long lines of buyers 
besieged Santiago retail stores seeking staple groceries. Sugar, rice, tea, 
and other commodities nearly vanished before the scare-buying of hoarders who 
attempted to keep ahead of the inevitable rise in price. Authorities said 
that, after delays caused by a lack of stocks, deliveries were finally being 
made to wholesalers. Retailers, however, were reluctant to sell because of 
official reports that prices were to go up. Minister of Economy Horacio Arce 
charged that hoarders were making an acute problem worse. Despite police 
efforts, only meager amounts of sugar were obtainable. 


General Abdén Parra Urzia has announced his candidacy for President in 
the September, 1958, elections. He asserted that he had the backing of 
President Carlos Ibdfiez who was reportedly formerly partial to the aspirations 
of Colonel Benjamin Videla. Parra Urztia would run as an independent. 


The extradition case of Jorge Antonio and five other major Peronistas, 
who escaped from an Argentine prison in March (H.A.R., X: p. 149), was further 
postponed. Additional documents were presented in the case of Hector Campora. 
The Chilean Supreme Court would not act until the Argentine Government at- 
torney, Arturo Alessandri, had had @ proper time to study them. 
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The Chilean Foreign Ministry issued on June 7 the text of the new trade 
and payments agreement with Argentina. The agreement sought to assure per- 
manent markets for products of the two countries and to facilitate especially 
trade in products of reciprocal need. Standards of quality for goods to be 
traded were established. A mixed permanent commission will meet every six 
months to supervise and assist in carrying out the treaty. The treaty expires 
on December 31, 1958, but is renewable for one-year periods unless one party 
gives at least three months' notice. 


All international services of Chile's merchant marine were seriously 
threatened with interruption early in June as some 2,000 officers went on 
strike in spite of a government threat to draft them into the navy to keep 
the merchant marine sailing. The strike was called to enforce a demand for 
higher wages and for payment in dollars when in foreign ports. With the 
exception of ships on the high seas, all others were ordered by the maritime 
union to cease operations. The strike finally affected about fifty vessels, 
but ordinary seamen were not involved. Steamship lines were able to keep 
several ships in operation with strikebreakers and navy personnel. Negoti- 
ations to settle the strike, including one meeting in which President Ibdjiez 
participated, were ineffective. After a second strike had been called, which 
threatened to involve longshoremen, a temporary settlement was worked out 
whereby the Ministers of Labor and Economy were to make a study and recommend 
action in a report which was to be submitted in July. 


Tarapacaé province and its city of Iquique in the far north of the 
country have long considered themselves treated like stepchildren. In May 
they gained much heated publicity in mourning their plight by flying the flag 
at half-mast (H.A.R., X: p. 268). Various persons were arrested, but Judge 
Herndn Concha Salas ruled in June that the charges against them be dismissed. 
He pointed out that placing the national flag at half-mast was in itself no 
crime. Meanwhile Iquique was flooded with testimonials of national sympathy 
and assurances of substantial economic aid. 


Clotario Blest, leftist leader of Central Unica de Trabajadores Chilenos 
(CUTCH), who was banished to the town of Molina by court order following wide- 
‘ spread disturbances in 1956 was about to be pardoned. President Ibdfiez 
_ directed that a bill be introduced into Congress for that purpose. 


Work was soon to begin on a tunnel between Santiago and Valparaiso which 
was expected to shorten traveling time between the two cities by 40 minutes. 
General Eduardo Ydfiez, Minister of Public Works, described the tunnel as 
being the largest of its type in South America. It will be four kilometers 
long and cost 1,900 million pesos (about $3.5 million). 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 


ARGENTINA 


The provisional government of General Pedro Eugenio Aramburu lifted the 
state of siege on June 28. For the first time since 1951, Argentines enjoyed 
in full the civil liberties which could be suppressed arbitrarily by this 
form of martial law which gave federal authorities extraordinary police 
powers. Principal among them was the power to arrest on suspicion, and to 
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deny habeas corpus, which in effect removed the accused from the protection of 
the courts. Perén had used this power extensively against his enemies, and the 
provisional government was continually criticized for employing it to neutral- 
ize opposition, As a consequence it was assumed that all persons being held 
without specific charges against them would be released. 


Perhaps the deepest significance of the lifting of the state of siege was 
to be found in its relation to the July 28 Constituent Assembly elections. As 
the date drew near, the question of how the government could justify its 
promise of free elections while the state of siege remained in effect was a 
debatable subject both at home and abroad. The termination of martial law a 
full month before the elections was generally interpreted as a sign of good 
faith on the part of Aramburu and his guiding military junta. Crowds could 
gather without fear of police intervention, and, barring the unforeseen, 
political groups could finish their campaigns in an unrestrained atmosphere. 


Technical preparation for the elections was almost complete. Over 
9.5 million voters, all men and women over 18, were registered. Parties eli- 
gible to offer candidates were presenting their nominations from which federal 
electoral authorities would begin preparation of the ballots after July 10. A 
list of persons who had been elected or appointed to high positions during the 
Perén regime and who had collaborated with him was distributed throughout the 
country. By decree of the provisional government these persons were ineligible 
to run for election. The list was said to contain 30,000 names. It remained 
only for politics to run its course and the votes to be counted to determine 
Argentina's political future. 


Although the ostensible purpose of electing a Constituent Assembly was to 
reform the Constitution of 1853, the serious differences of opinion regarding 
the necessity for revision before general elections were held have converted 
the issue into a political test of strength. In spite of their avowed oppo- 
sition to the assembly election, the Frondizista Radicals and the right-wing 
Catholic Nationalist groups decided to enter candidates. Their campaigns, 
however, were based on censure of the Aramburu government, not on the questions 
involved in reforming the Constitution. They have threatened to instruct their 
delegates elected to the convention to create a crisis by the parliamentary 
maneuver of moving dissolution as soon as the Assembly should begin its ses- 
sions on September 1. Even some supporters of Aramburu advised him against 
reform first and general elections later. Their reasoning was that holding 
two elections within a year was wasteful, and that until a constitutional 
government was installed economic problems could not be squarely met. Parties 
supporting the charter-reform viewpoint, such as the UnionistaRadicals, the 
Socialists, the Christian Democrats, and some elements of the Conservatives, 
were campaigning on reform issues dealing with the limitation of executive 
power, judicial independence, and increased provincial autonomy. 


Most observers were agreed that should the anti-reform groups win more 
seats in the assembly it would suggest that Peronista influence was still the 
strongest political current. There would then be the possibility that Perdn's 
1949 Constitution might be reinstated. If pro-reform groups did not win a 
substantial majority, the fear also existed that the opposition could confuse 
and stall the proceedings, and prevent the completion of the task, leaving the 
country unable to hold the general elections slated for February, 1958. 
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If the broad issue of whether to reform or not to reform seemed clear- 
cut, the mushrooming of a score of national parties and as many more pro- 
vincial groups suggested little unity on either side. Radical party factions 
expressed opinions ranging from Frondizi's threat of dissolution to Unionista 
support of the government view. The Partido Demécrata Popular, Vicente 
Solano Lima's faction of the Partido Demécrata (Conservative), split when 
Emilio Hardoy opposed a decision to abstain from the elections. Partisans of 
Hardoy, who opposed reform but not electoral participation, declared that a 
new Conservative party would be formed. Catholic Nationalist and neo- 
Peronista groups appeared to be equally lacking in fundamental unity. 


Political chaos prompted the Roman Catholic Church to demand that all 
parties make their platforms clear. Catholics were warned by the hierarchy 
not to vote for candidates of parties which favor divorce, compulsory lay edu- 
cation, absolute separation of church and state, or a single general labor 
organization. The Church agreed with the demands of many parties that all 
persons jailed without charges should be released. According to the hier- 
archy, however, the irresponsible attitudes reflected in the vague, imprecise, 
and inflammatory declarations of many politicians were cause for profound 
alarm. 


The congress of trade union delegates to elect new leadership for the 
Confederacién del Trabajo (C.G.T.), originally slated for June (H.A.R., 
X: p. 208), was postponed until late August. No official reason was given, 
but it was assumed that the inability of some unions to name delegates 
because of incomplete reorganization prompted the delay, a move which would 
avoid possible criticism that the C.G.T. congress would not be representative. 
Spokesmen for Navy Captain Alberto Patrén Laplacette, federal interventor in 
the C.G.T., declared that the government would not influence the congress in 
any way, leaving the workers free to make whatever decisions they wished. 
What effect the growing strength of the Comité Intersindical (Inter-union 
Committee) would have on the congress remained uncertain. The Comité cur- 
rently claimed the adherence of over 70 unions, and during June showed its 
vigor by calling for a one-hour work stoppage in the capital protesting the 
high cost of living. It was estimated that 300,000 workers participated. A 
. 24-hour stoppage was planned for July 12 to protest the detention of union 
leaders and the delay in returning the C.G.T. to worker control. However, 
since persons detained without charges were expected to be released with the 
lifting of the state of siege, and the C.G.T. congress was set for August, 
the Comité would probably switch motives and repeat the complaint of high 
living costs. 


Apparently the Comité did not intend to become a rival of the C.G.T., 
but was a spontaneous movement to unify labor among many unions which had 
reorganized and were freed from official control. In April about 35 unions 
were represented; by June the number had doubled. Estimates placed the 
number of workers adhering to the Comité at about 350,000, mostly belonging 
to unions of newspaper workers, restaurant workers, bottling workers, and 
shoemakers, and to unions in the electrical, lumber, and transportation indus- 
tries. While few observers felt that the Comité would replace the C.G.T., 
many were certain that its influence would be strongly reflected in the 
character of the C.G.T. that emerges from the congress. 
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Civil service status was given to 200,000 public workers by a mid-June 
decree which established uniform salary scales, and guarantees against dis- 
missal when a change of administration occurs. Previously public workers' 
jobs depended on political fortunes, each change of government resulting in 
a new division of the spoils. The standards of Argentine public services, by 
no means the lowest in Latin America, were expected to rise significantly. 
The decree actually covered only part of the federal workers. Employees of 
autonomous government agencies such as the transportation services and the 
government petroleum enterprise were not included. 


A recrudescence of Peronista and nationalist disturbances, which, inci- 
dentally, caused the delay in lifting the state of siege from early to late 
June, resulted in over 30 bombings in the capital and other cities. The 
sabotage attempts were apparently aimed at railway and power installations. 
On June 9, the anniversary of last year's abortive revolt (H.A.R., 

IX: pp. 303-5), large groups of Peronistas and nationalists attempted to 
stage a "march of silence" in homage to the rebels who had been executed. 
Permission to hold the demonstration had been denied, but the demonstrators 
defied the police by attempting to organize the march regardless. Police 
broke up the mob with tear gas and arrested more than 35, among them 
Alejandro Olmos, editor of the neo-Peronista newspaper Palabra Argentina, who 
was accused of instigating the march. The next day hundreds of people 
answered the Peronistas by demonstrating in favor of Aramburu's government. 


Peronista activity outside Argentina seemed more difficult to control. 
Efforts by Argentine diplomats to persuade the Venezuelan Government to 
restrict Perén's activities boomeranged. By month's end Pérez Jiménez' 
government was threatening to request the recall of the Argentine Ambassador. 
A more cooperative attitude was evidenced by Brazil when four exiled Argen- 
tines and one Brazilian were arrested for operating a clandestine radio 
transmitter and possessing large quantities of Peronista propaganda. 
Pamphlets intended for distribution in Argentina exhorted Argentines to 
organize guerrilla bands, to foment strikes, and to engage in sabotage. 

One of the arrested Argentines claimed that nine radio stations in Rfo Grande 
do Sul, Paran&4&, So Paulo, and Rio de Janeiro were beaming propaganda into 
Argentina (See BRAZIL). Confidence that Chile's Supreme Court would order 
the extradition of Jorge Antonio and the five other Perdén cohorts who escaped 
from prison cheered Argentine official circles somewhat. The decision was 
expected in July. 


The ex-dictator, meanwhile, was honored by the rightist Italian National- 
ist Organization with the honorary presidency of its subsidiary group called 
the League of Free Peoples. Perdén accepted. His fortunes within Argentina 
suffered a reversal, however. A Supreme Court decision upheld the verdict of 
a lower court which established that all Perén's assets should become the 
property of the state. The fortune in cash, stocks, real estate, and jewelry 
was estimated at about $7 million dollars. 


Argentina's relations with the United States, Germany, and France 
improved during June. A technical assistance pact was signed with the U.S. 
by which information concerning nuclear science, sanitation, public adminis- 
tration, and other technical fields would be made available to Argentina. 

In addition more Argentine professional people would study in the U.S. On 
the high diplomatic level Washington agreed to receive Mauricio Luis Yadarola 
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as Argentine Ambassador to replace Adolfo Vicchi, who resigned to enter 
politics. 


West Germany finally decided to enter the multilateral payments agreement 
between Argentina and its European creditors which was negotiated in May, 
1956. The "Paris Club," as the trade pool has come to be called, could 
operate only in a minor way without West Germany since it was Argentina's 
largest single creditor. Germany had insisted on the return of assets confis- 
cated during World War II and the removal of all restrictions placed on 
German firms in Argentina after Perén's fall. During June, Argentina sub- 
mitted to the demands in principle; Germany agreed to join the "Club," leaving 
the details to be settled later. 


France, although a charter member of the "Club," had not participated 
pending settlement of questions relating to the property of the Bemberg 
family, whose holding company in Paris, Société d'Enterprises Quilmes, had 
thousands of French and Swiss stockholders. Perdén had confiscated most of 
the huge holdings of that rich Argentine Jewish family, consisting primarily 
of real estate and the chain of big breweries known as Brasseries Quilmes. 
The pretext for seizure was an allegedly illegal attempt to evade payment of 
inheritance taxes. A Buenos Aires provincial court decision in June, how- 
ever, found that the Bemberg manipulations were not in violation of the law, 
ordered restitution of part of the real estate, and opened the way to 
settlement of the remaining questions at the diplomatic level. Most ob- 
servers felt that negotiations would favor French and Bemberg interests since 
Argentina had high hopes that the "Paris Club" meeting scheduled for July 8 
in Rome would be able to perfect the mechanism of the trade agreement and 
not be marred by side issues with individual countries. 


URUGUAY 


An expected cabinet reorganization was effected on June 6, when the 
National Council named Oscar Secco Ellauri as Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
Jaun Rodriguez Correa as Minister of Defense (H.A.R., X: p. 273). All minis- 
‘ters who served in the previous cabinet were retained in the reshuffled one, 
except for Francisco Gamarra (Foreign Affairs) and Alberto Abdala (Interior). 
Former Minister of Public Works Héctor A. Grauert was designated Minister of 
the Interior, and former Defense Minister Florentino Guimaraens received the 
Public Works portfolio. President of the Council Arturo Lezama expressed his 
gratitude to the outgoing ministers, especially to former Foreign Minister 
Gamarra, who resigned "for reasons of health." 


The long Uruguayan tradition of tolerance toward Argentine political 
refugees ended as authorities finally cracked down on several of the more 
than 1,000 exiled Peronistas. Some 30 of them were imprisoned for the 
flagrant violation of the terms under which they were granted asylum. Of 
those detained, several were members of Perdén's " counter revolutionary 
general staff" whose purpose was to acquire arms and explosives, including 
grenades, for smuggling into Argentina to restore Perén to power. Captured 
documents revealed that the arrested Peronistas, some of whom were formerly 
high government officials, received orders directly from Perén in Caracas. 
After being questioned by Uruguayan police, the Argentines were set free, 
but some 15 of them had to choose between quitting Uruguay or being interned 
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in small groups in various interior towns far from the Argentine border. Two 
of the principal plotters, Arturo Jaureche and ex-Deputy Eduardo Colém, disap- 
peared after their release, and three others moved to Brazil. 


A rash of labor troubles broke out. Most of the strikes were for salary 
increases to keep up with the inflationary spiral. Those involved in strikes 
included transportation workers, port workers, textile workers, sandal makers, 
employees in the Ministry of Livestock and Agriculture, and social security 
employees. Montevideo was most seriously affected by the transport strike, 
called in protest over the municipally-owned system's failure to implement a 
wage increase authorized by the Wage Council in April and retroactive to 
December 1, 1956. Before a settlement was reached, Montevideo was without 
public transport for five days and had to rely on private cars pressed into 
service for hire. The strike was not without the usual disturbances. About 
100 university students, motivated by expected fare hikes, staged a protest 
march during which they stoned buildings, newspaper offices, and policemen 
before being dispersed. Daily incidents were reported in which club-carrying 
strikers damaged many private passenger vehicles, in some cases injuring the 
strikebreaking drivers. Various passengers complained to the police of the 
cuts and injuries received from shattered windows. 


PARAGUAY 


A group of Paraguayan exiles residing in Buenos Aires made a formal 
complaint to Argentine President Pedro Aramburu, accusing the Argentine police 
of abusing another group of Paraguayan exiles living in Clorinda. Clorinda 
lies just across the Paraguay River in Argentina opposite Paraguay's capital 
city Asuncién. The note, signed by the president of the oppositionist Liberal 
party, ex-President of Paraguay José P. Guggiari, and others, named Roberto 
Paleari and Walterio Mercado among the victims. 


On June 28, President Alfredo Stroessner arrived in Caracas to attend 
the week-long Venezuelan independence-day celebrations as an official guest. 
Accompanied by 35 persons, including five cabinet members, he was warmly 
welcomed by Venezuelan President Marcos Pérez Jiménez. While in Caracas, 
Paraguayan Foreign Minister Rail Sopena Pastor disclosed that his country 
and Venezuela would sign three agreements on cultural cooperation, air 
transport, and technical assistance and investments. Meanwhile, President 
Stroessner declared in a press conference that his government was studying 
the possibility of establishing free exchange in Paraguay. 


The government, in an attempt to curb the activities of Peronistas 
residing in Asuncién, sent nine of them to several points in the interior of 
the country on charges of violating the right of asylum. Most of them were 
ex-leaders of the Argentine General Confederation of Workers (C.G.T.), 
including Humberto Humber, Salvador Giacossa, and Juan Risso. This move 
followed those made recently by Brazil and Uruguay, where Peronistas in 
exile were ordered to move far inland from the Argentine borders. 


BRAZIL 


Brazil's major politico-economic controversy--over whether to expand 
Petrobras solely through state capitalism to appease ultranationalistic 
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civilian and military elements~--was recessed during part of June for the visit 
of Portugal's President, General Higino Craveiro Lopes. Accompanied by 
President Juscelino Kubitschek, Craveiro toured Brazil's great cities from 
Porto Alegre to Recife. He and his entourage of Portuguese notables were 
warmly acclaimed by a vast outpouring of Portuguese immigrants and millions 

of descendants of Portuguese, who form a substantial percentage of Brazil's 
population and productive classes. Brazilian officialdom, Congress, and high 
society outdid themselves in Rio during the state visit. Porguguese-Brazilian 
relations reached a new height of cordiality comparable to the reception ac- 
corded by Portugal to Kubitschek as President-elect in January, 1956. Even 
Sao Paulo did well by Craveiro despite the misgivings of temperamental Gover- 
nor Janio Quadros, who at first balked over wearing formal dress and inviting 
his foes Mayor Adhemar de Barros and the local military commander to the 
receptions. Craveiro in Sao Paulo inaugurated the flourishing Portuguese 
community's hospital, largest private hospital in Brazil (See PORTUGAL). 


President Kubitschek added to the controversy brewing in Brazil over 
state capitalism's expansion and the exclusion from Petrobras of both foreign 
capital and local private capital. Juscelino was accused of being too weak 
to resist the "fanatical, injurious, Communist-inspired" pressure of national- 
ists and some militarists. These elements joined radical, xenophobic students 
in a ceremony where a wooden oil derrick was erected in a Rio plaza and the 
United States was accused of "intervention" in the Brazilian economy. Resent- 
ment grew between these groups and increasingly vocal private~-initiative 
spokesmen in Congress, the press, and in business associations. The main 
issue in the editorials of leading dailies turned into a debate, echoed in 
Congress, over the degree of responsibility of state capitalism and Petrobras 
for Brazil's deteriorating economic health. 


Opposition Senator Oton MYder of Santa Catarina overstated the casé by 
charging that Brazil was suffering from "a process of sovietization" and that 
“economic slavery" would be followed by political slavery. Tad Szulc wrote 
in the New York Times that MYder and opposition dailies exaggerated in crying 
"sovietization" despite the increased tempo of socialization since the 1930's. 
Kubitschek in an exclusive interview in Ultima Hora on June 25 pictured the 
political situation as "normal" and denied planning changes in his cabinet, 

.Petrobr4s, or the exchange law. Juscelino took note of conservative criti- 
cism of Petrobr4s for planning to compete further with private enterprise by 
monopolizing petrochemicals. He charged the "anti-statism campaign" with 
attempting to weaken Petrobras, to which he renewed his pledge of loyalty. 
For this he was accused of "appeasing rabid economic illiterates" after 
having favored free enterprise in 1956. 


Influential Correio da Manh3 in a series of articles fiercely attacked 
creeping socialism for bringing about fundamental changes in Brazil's way of 
life, contrary to the Constitution. 0 Globo and other capitalistic papers 
took up the campaign, as did business associations, Even nonpolitical govern- 
ment economic adviser Otavio Gouvea BulhGes sided with critics of official 
economic policy. 


Populist Governor Janio Quadros took a strong stand for free enterprise 
in the citadel of capitalism--S4o0 Paulo, which is usually against the federal 
government. Correio da Manha declared that Quadros' achievements in ending 


graft and corruption and in strengthening So Paulo's finances far exceeded 
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the record of Kubitschek. The latter had failed to halt inflation, curb 
graft, tighten public administration, or discipline public finances, the paper 
observed. Instead, under Juscelino, Brazil is headed for bankruptcy, as 
“private initiative and trade are strangled in favor of unsound statism," 
wrote Correio da Manha, decrying the efforts of certain groups to harass 
Quadros. 


The IX Congress of Commercial Associations of Rio Grande do Sul meeting 
in Porto Alegre denounced "the suffocating pressure of rising taxes and of 
price controls."" It asked for closing of the trade bureaus abroad as mostly 
boondoggling by sinecurists, immediate exchange reform to give the cruzeiro 
(73 per dollar in June) its real value in all transactions, tax exemption for 
producer and consumer cooperatives, better transportation, and aid to low- 
cost housing, fisheries and electric power. 


Pro-administration Diario Carioca, disclosing the deepening rift in 
majority forces, opposed further aid to statism by politicking proponents of 
Petrobrds out to curb private enterprise. The paper said this would hurt 
democracy and paralyze Brazilian progress. 


Quadros shrewdly rode the anti-Statism wave. On the eve of taking sick 
leave, the powerful Paulista governor visited Rio and told opposition re- 
porters that government enterprises are unsound and bad employers, as even 
the proposed atomic power plant at Jurumirim, Sdo Paulo, would be. The wily 
governor avoided direct criticism of politically sacred Petrobras, merely 
saying, "The last word has not been said about Petrobr4s. National fuel is 
a complex question and we must import most of it. This cannot be changed 
quickly. Petrobras has tried to gain goodwill by supplying Sado Paulo. 
Nevertheless, the financial, technical and operating resources of Petrobras 
seem extremely small." J@anio opposed potential Bank of Brazil exorbitant 
lending to coffee growers who might produce excessively and later suffer fore- 
closure, leaving the government surfeited with coffee under the present 
program. Quadros feared coffee overproduction in fertile but frost-menaced 
Parand, the one serious coffee rival of Sdo Paulo in Brazil. 


Quadros also faced a worrisome threat in the form of a possible student 
strike. S&o Paulo authorities warned students and teachers to ignore the 
"agitators" of the University Student Center. 


After President Craveiro's departure, Congress resumed work on the new 
revenue tariff. An impartial and technical approach soon gave way to parti- 
san controversy, impairing Kubitschek's political pacification efforts. 
Countless amendments delayed passage indefinitely. Congress was obliged to 
extend the existing import system to July 31. The tariff reform got involved 
in bickering between the two wings of the majority Social Democratic party 
(P.S.D.), complicated by maneuvering for the Minas Gerais governorship next 
year between two of Kubitschek's top aides, Finance Minister José Alkmin and 
Tancredo Neves. Various subsidized government enterprises and tariff- 
protected industries fought tariff reform. 


Kubitschek felt obliged to yield to Army-statist-nationalist pressure 
and forced the efficient private Capuava oil refinery in SAo Paulo to limit 
its own production to 20,000 barrels per day. It must refine its additional 
11,000 barrels per day for Petrobrd4s, whose politically ambitious Colonel 
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Janarf{ Nunes won “anti-economic" control over petrochemicals too, to the anger 
of businessmen. Juscelino decreed that all private refineries must stick to 
their low-rated capacities, overruling the National Petroleum Council. Visdo 
said Petrobrés could not set up a petrochemical industry for some years, 
whereas private capital could act quickly. Brazil suffers from this, wrote 
Visdo, foreseeing a growing "statist struggle" in the coming months, with a 
“crisis of authority" as Juscelino is forced to play along with the politi- 
cally stronger military-nationalist elements. They dominate the presidential 
staff and National Security Council. 


Politics focused on Congress as the budget was studied by the Chamber of 
Deputies' Finance Committee headed by Deputy Wagner Estellita. Visado hoped 
action on urgent legislation would soon restore congressional prestige, 
lowered by the ineptitude displayed in April and May in the inconclusive 
struggle to punish Carlos Lacerda. The 1958 budget called optimistically for 
a moderate deficit of only 9,651 million cruzeiros which the new tariff could 
cover. The military ministries requested a whopping 34,900 million cruzeiros, 
up 4,000 million from 1957. The other ministries would have to get along 
with only 57,600 million cruzeiros 


Two "political generals" in Congress disagreed on rumored armed forces 
unrest. Senator Juraci Magalhades of Bahia, president of the opposition 
National Democratic Union (U.D.N.), said Kubitschek had lost control of the 
situation, and War Minister Henrique Teixeira Lott had destroyed army unity. 
Deputy Francisco Flores da Cunha, of Rio Grande do Sul, assured the press 
that the army is more unified and loyal to democracy than ever and will 
crush subversive attempts. P.S.D. leader Deputy Armando Falc&ao blamed some 
"general restlessness" on U.D.N. agitators like Lacerda, who "constantly 
foment unrest" in the press and Congress, Falcdo declared that military 
discipline and the democratic regime will be preserved despite oppositionist 
abuses of freedom of speech and press. 


Two U.D.N. retired "political generals," Eduardo Gomes and Juarez Tdvora, 
joined anti-Communist crusading Admiral Carlos Penna Botto in asking lawyer- 
politician Pedro Aleixo of Belo Horizonte to sue Lott for slander. Lott 
counterattacked by asking Justice Minister Nereu Ramos to start criminal 
-action against Lacerda, despite his congressional immunity, for repeated 
unethical insults against him in Tribuna da Imprensa as a "traitor." Lott was 
embarrassed in Congress by complaints of army "political promotions." Re- 
portedly Lott circularized a warning to officers against Communist infil- 
tration. The press headlined a warning by Lott to Juscelino of the gravity 
of Brazil's political, military, and financial situation. Opposition papers 
claimed Lott and the army planned a coup to end graft and abuses in politics, 
press and radio. Kubitschek learned that Lott would come out for general 
pacification and would urge Brazil to strive for greater production like 
Germany and Japan. Lott assured Juscelino of army support of constitutional- 
ism, terming navy and air force disaffection minor. 


June ended with some political confusion but with the regime basically 
stable, according to Szulc in the New York Times. Szulc heard that the ad- 
ministration had reached "a low point in national popularity" as discontent 
mounted. Kubitschek's troubles were compounded by the Brazilian trait of 
turning relatively less serious complications into political crises in a 
supercharged atmosphere. 
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The Brazilian Communist party (P.C.B.) rift widened from Belém to Rio 
Grande do Sul. In Fortaleza, Ceara, the editor since 1946 of the party paper 
Demécrata was ousted by Luis Carlos Prestes for publishing heretical criti- 
cisms of veteran party leader Agildo Barata, an army captain in the 1930's. 
Barata's "renovation movement" grew rapidly with P.C.B. disaffections, said 
to include the noted novelist --a P.C.B. deputy in 1946-47-- Jorge Amado, in 
June visiting India and Ceylon. P.C.B. membership apparently fell below 
30,000 from the postwar high of 120,000. The only outright Communist -elected 
voice in Congress, Deputy Bruzzi de Mendonca, was denouncing Communism as "an 
arrogant, despotic, bloody bureaucracy." (He also hit exploitation of Brazil 
by its selfish rich and by industrial powers.) Revolt grew against Prestes, 
Maurfcio Grabois, and Jo&o Amazonas as tyrannical Stalinists in a belated re- 
action to Krushchev's anti-Stalinist speech of 16 months ago. Prestes, 
rumored organizing landless peasants in Mato Grosso and the Northeast, 
easily eluded the political police in Recife where he reportedly held a 
regional meeting. 


Repression of clandestine activities of Peronista exiles continued, 
especially near Uruguaiana, Rio Grande do Sul. There notorious Vargas hench- 
men and smugglers, like former Ambassador to Perén Jo&o Batista Luzardo, were 
raided. A Peronista radio transmitter was closed on Luzardo's ranch. After 
Peronistas in Rio crowded an anniversary mass for comrades killed in the 
June 10, 1956 revolt, some Peronistas were deported to isolated towns in 
Minas Gerais. Argentina and Brazil reportedly extended their trade treaty 
for another year. But the discussions in Buenos Aires late in May resulted 
in no South Atlantic defense pact. Rio rejoiced, though, at Argentina's 
return to democracy and to hemisphere defense cooperation. Some congressional 
oppositionists criticized the Foreign Ministry for not insisting that Chile, 
Brazil's traditional naval ally and counterbalance to Argentine armed power, 
be invited to the talks. 


In the name of Brazilian labor, Fausto Ribeiro Cardoso, president of the 
Confederation of Commercial Employees, demanded of startled visiting Venezue- 
lan Labor Minister Carlos Tinoco Rodil, freedom for the people and enslaved 
labor movement of Venezuela. The Brazilian asked the Venezuelan military 
dictatorship to free the many labor leaders held without either charges or 
trial. The embarrassed visitor tried to deny the charges, inviting Brazilian 
labor leaders giving him a luncheon to visit Venezuela to see its "social 
achievements." Deocleciano Hollanda Cavalcanti, president of the Confederation 
of Industrial Workers, said he would go when Venezuela liberated labor and 
political prisoners. 


Brazil pressed its claim under the 1938 railroad treaty with Bolivia to 
share in the development of 7.2 million acres of possibly oil-rich eastern 
Bolivian wilderness by sending a mission to bleak La Paz under Colonel Janarf 
Nunes of Petrobrds and diplomat Alvaro Teixeira Soares. Strong Bolivian oppo- 
sition, especially to the inefficient Petrobrds record, made negotiations 
extremely delicate. Brazilian dailies said the chief Bolivian delegate was a 
Communist unfriendly to both Brazil and Petrobrés. Apparently even social- 
istic Bolivians prefer rapid oil development through efficient U.S. companies, 
rather than Petrobr4s, which in January-May, 1957, drilled only 47 wells 
compared with 138 wells drilled in Colombia and 410 in Mexico. The 47 Petro- 
br&és wells produced in that period only 4 million barrels of oil compared with 
94 million barrels in Mexico. Visd&o noted that Venezuela with private 
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initiative produces more oil in two days than Petrobrés in a year. National- 
istic Diério de Noticias complained that powerful economic groups plan a 
major campaign to force Petrobrd4s to admit private capital. Late in June top 
Argentine oil monopoly (Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales) officials visited 
Rio and chief centers of Petrobras activities. 


Religiously apathetic Brazil soon forgot the slight stir created by 
Lacerda, a dubious Catholic convert from Communism some 15 years ago, when in 
Tribuna da Imprensa he called the first mass in Brasf{lia "sacreligious" 
because it was held for "a pagan government, judging by its conduct, the anti- 
Christ in its unholiness and its complicity with Communism, the enemy of the 
soul." S&o Paulo's Cardinal Carlos Vasconcelos Mota, who conducted the mass 
for Kubitschek, was indignant. The U.D.N. president, Senator Juracf 
Magalh&es, said Lacerda referred not to the cardinal but to Juscelino's using 
the occasion politically. "Any offense to his eminence was involuntary and 
the U.D.N. asks his forgiveness," declared the embarrassed Magalhies. 

Lacerda went to S&o Paulo and made an apology which the cardinal termed "very 
satisfactory." 


Prof. Fred L. Humphrey, of Stanford University's School of Mineral 
Sciences, arrived in Salvador, near Brazil's chief oil and gas fields in the 
RecOncavo da Bahia, to spend two years organizing Brazil's first modern 
School of Geology for Petrobrés. He brought five American professors. 

Brazil badly needs hard mineral as well as petroleum geologists to speed the 
lagging exploration and development of its considerable subsoil resources. 
The new school will train both. The students (40 at first) will receive 
government salaries while studying and must work two years for Petrobrds 
after graduation. Recently the antiquated School of Mines of Minas Gerais in 
Ouro Preto has had but 35 students. 

U.S.-Brazilian teams of geologists continued seeking atomic minerals as 
the National Nuclear Energy Commission pressed the training of atomic scien- 
tists and technicians, very scarce in unscientific Brazil, and the construction 
of Latin America's first experimental atomic reactor on the suburban campus of 
the University of S&o Paulo. Its director, Prof. Damy Souza Santos, 43, 
sought foreign experts to push the training program. Brazil wants to remain 
foremost in atomics in Latin America. Diplomat Carlos Bernardes as chairman 
of the U.N. Atomic Energy Agency asked advanced nations to help Latin America, 
most of which lacks fuel and hopes to develop industrial atomic power quickly. 


Coffee, called the one leg on which the Brazilian economy perches pre- 
cariously, declined in exports in June although the harvest began well and 
quality seemed good. Only 819,000 bags were exported in May, 459,600 to the 
U.S. The Brazilian Coffee Institute forecast a production of 17.7 million 
bags in the 1957-58 crop year beginning July 1, thanks to new trees coming 
into yield and to very good weather. The Institute studied price controls 
and aid to growers. World production of exportable green coffee in the new 
crop year was estimated at 47 million bags. Brazil shipped $614 million 
worth to the U.S. in the year ending June 30, perhaps 4 million of 15 million 
bags being "underdrawn" or under-invoiced with the cooperation of U.S. buyers 
to permit Brazilians to profit by selling dollars on the free market. With 
low sales in recent months, the exchange weakened to 71-73 cruzeiros per 
dollar. Frost danger zone planters in northern Parané and elevated parts of 
Sao Paulo boughtU.S. frost-combating equipment. Brazil prayed for continued 
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high U.S. coffee consumption to balance the reduced needs due to the vast 
popularity of soluble coffees. Coffee planters threatened to march on Rio 


to protest the government's favoring industrial millionaires over agriculture 
as in Argentina and Mexico. 


The customary outcry arose in Congress and the press among rabid national- 
ists over news that the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission would send scientists to 
Amazonia to study how fast the radioactive fallout of strontium 90 is absorbed 
by people. The scientists want to test plants, animals and humans where all 
food is locally produced and where calcium has been leached from the soil by 
heavy rainfall all year. This is not the case in industrial nations. 


Export-Import Bank postponement of additional loans to Brazil until it 
cleans house financially and moves effectively against inflation drew hurt or 
angry reactions. Total Brazilian indebtedness to the Bank will reach $600 
million when all loans signed are fully drawn. Brazil's foreign payments are 
due to soar soon. J. Burke Knapp as vice-president and lending officer of 
the World Bank said Brazil like Colombia received no loans in the year ending 
June 30 because Brazil is "a poor risk." However, the World Bank's new 
International Finance Corporation made its first loan in Latin America of 
$2 million to Siemens-Schuckert's Brazilian subsidiary to make heavy utility 
equipment. 


A Wall Street banking representative in Brazil reported a wait-and-see 
attitude about future fluctuations of the cruzeiro in view of the new law re- 
organizing the import tariff system. It would provide for the absorption of 
all the current auction market system of exchange in ad valorem duties, a 
“badly needed" precursor to exchange reform. A second unknown financial 
factor seen at month's end was the new system of official premiums and sup- 
port prices for coffee to avoid free and open markets. Brazil issued 
1,500 million cruzeiros of new money in May and an additional 1,000 million 
by mid-June, bringing circulation to over 83,000 million cruzeiros. Credit 
tightened further. No cotton was exported in June. 


Nelson Rockefeller's nonprofit American International Association for 
Economic and Social Development (A.1.A.), in its annual report, reviewed 
expansion since 1949 with state help in Minas Gerais of a valuable chain of 
rural credit and assistance associations, being steadily extended to the 
Northeastern states and Rio Grande do Sul under the name of ABCAR. Kubitschek 
aided the expansion as Governor of Minas Gerais and as President of Brazil, 
grateful for the assistance to neglected rural millions, multiplying too fast 
for schools and official health, welfare, and agricultural extension programs 
to keep up. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 


by 
R. H. 


Heinz Peter Ptak. VENEZUELA. HEUTE. HOY. TO-DAY. AUHOURD'HUI. Photo- 
graphs by Carlos Enrique Humke-Fritzsche. Klemmerberg. Bad Boll. Dis- 
tributed in the U.S. by W. S. Heinman, New York. n.d. Pp. 23, 123. 


A collection of some 120 good black and white photographs of Venezuela, 
most of them full-page, with one four-page folded inlay giving a panorama of 
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Caracas, There is an introduction entitled "Venezuela, Territory for the 
Future," which, in addition to being in a different tense from the title of 
the book, is obviously a foreigner's idea of the English way of saying 
"Venezuela, Land of the Future." This introduction is given in the German 
original, with Spanish, English and French translations. The book naturally 
stresses the phenomenal development of Venezuela in recent decades. 


CORDILLERA HUAYHUASH, PERU. Distributed by W. S. Heinman, New York. Pp. 52, 
64 plates, end-maps. $5.00. 


A beautiful book has been added to the literature about the Andes of 
Peru. Out of Innsbruck, Austria, there came recently a handsome work on the 
Cordillera Blanca. Now the Verlag Tiroler Graphik of the same city has pro- 
duced the photographic record of the 1954 expedition of the Austrian Alpine 
Club to the adjoining Cordillera Huayhuash. There is an introduction in 
German by Professor Hans Kinzl, the long-time chairman of the club. This is 
followed by Spanish and English translations of the first part of the German 
introduction. Most of the photographs are sepia; there are a few in full 
color. The introduction is a valuable contribution to our scientific 
knowledge of the Andes, while the photographs are of the highest artistic 
quality. It is a curious comment on civilized man's desire to get away from 
it all that this decade is producing one lot of books by those who have 
sought a thrill by burying themselves in the jungles of the eastern Andes, 
and another by those who have climbed to the tops of the lofty peaks. 


HISPANIA 
Established 1917 


The Quarterly Journal of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 


‘. Each number has 96 to 128 pages of practical and scholarly ar- 
ticles of interest to school and college teachers. Subscription 
and membership in the Association: $4.00 a year. For sample 
copies or subscriptions, write to Laurel Turk, De Pauw Univ., 
Greencastle, Indiana. Articles, news notes and books for review 
should be sent to the EDITOR, Robert G. Meade, Jr., University 
of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 

HISPANIA is the ideal medium for reaching the teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese in the United States. For advertising rates, 
write to the ADVERTISING MANAGER, George T. Cushman, The Choate 
School, Wallingford, Conn. 


HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Hispanic American Studies program at Stanford University is an area or regional in that 
it concerns itself with a definite area—Spain, oa a and Latin America—but this is a cultural rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old and well-established subject philosophy, it synthesizes several disciplines. 
It may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 

The program originated in the language department, and it still bears a humanistic stamp. It is based on 
the conviction that the study of a foreign area without a mastery of the language of that area is comparable to 
enginecring without mathematics. More than the ability to decipher a written text is involved. One of the 
most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, the use of native informants, requires a good 
command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and Latin America regularly address the His- 
panic World Affairs Seminar in Spanish or Portuguese and engage in discussion with members of the 
seminar. The Hispanic American Studies program strives to bridge the dangerous gap between the human- 
possible to understand a civilizati 

y plays an important in the program, since it is im to a ci tion 
without owing a wae | basis on which it rests. This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
America, which is so often described as having a ‘telluric” culture. 

Every program must have a focus, depending on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the 
peculiar interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of the His 
world today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical lands, but a fa Sr 
personalist brand, involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest are often accompanied in 
a paradoxical way by economic and social growth. The study of the political, social, and economic develop- 
ment of the area is the theme of the Hispanic American Report, the monthly publication of the program. The 
training on the Report staft is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American Studies at Stanford; 
the minute analysis this provides is as fundamental as the continual use of a microscope by a biologist. Ad- 
vanced researchers may be appointed assistant editors and are trained to write for internationally rec- 
ognized publications, All students who complete satisfactorily a yeat’s work on the Report staff receive a 
certificate. It is: through the Hispanic American Report that the program is closely related with the De- 
partment of Political Eaence. The Hispanic American Report conducts a regular radio program on Latin 
American developments. 

Other disciplines contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. While the 
advanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in the undergraduate program 
provide a background for this study. The Economics Department affords valuable assistance to the Hispanic 
American Report, as does that of Biological Sciences. The Department of Anthropology has, like several 
others, a special interest in Brazil. The School of Education is keenly aware of the importance of the 
academic study of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 
poe tee ee itical, social, and economic life of Latin America, our relations with that School 

ve been close and cordi 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Cones Cae y of South America (Geography 120, 5 umits) and Geography of Middle America (Geography . 
History the Colonial Period and Latin Ameica sine (history 118, 
Inter dmmeienn Reletion: Latin America and the United States (Political Science 138, or an equivalent course, 5 ‘ 

MASTER OF ARTS 
Candidates for the Master’s degree in Hispanic American following 


. A reading, writing, and oral knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese, and thine two 


of of 
phe om A aaa courses followed. A minimum of 36 units is required with a grade of A or B, not including 


1 

2 

3. A thesis on a regional subject, for which 9 units of credit are granted. 

4. The student's program will stress the language, civilization, literature, geography, history, yow' political affairs of mod- 
ern Spain and Latin America, with special reference to one of the following areas: Spain and Portugal, Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, the Caribbean republics (Cuba, Dominican Republic, Haiti), Gran Colombia (Colombia, Ecuador, Vene- 
zuela), West Coast countries (Bolivia, Chile, Peru), River Plate countries (Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay), or Brazil. 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


The Ph.D. program is designed to meet the needs of individual students. For further details, write to 


LAInguage he sequence of reading and composition ur terminating AO! fil ang 


STANFORD BOOKS ON LATIN AMERICA 


THE ANCIENT MAYA 
Sylvanus G. Morley 


Third Edition Revised by George W. Brainerd 


Completely revised, incorporating the most recent research, this book “remains 
our most complete, most authoritative statement on the unique civilization of 
Guatemala and Yucatan.”—New York Herald Tribune. Ulustrated. $10.00 


WHO’S WHO IN LATIN AMERICA 
Edited by Ronald Hilton 
Third Edition 


62525252525 


Tate 


Part III. Colombia, Ecuador, and Venezuela ......... 
Part IV. Bolivia, Chile, and Peru 


Part V. Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay 
Part VI. Brazil 


Part VII. Cuba, Haiti, and Dominican Republic 


5262! 


HANDBOOK OF HISPANIC SOURCE MATERIALS 
AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
Second Edition 
Ronald Hilton 
Describes collections of Hispanic source materials throughout the United States. 
Subjects include Spain and Portugal; Latin America of the pre- and post-Colum- 
bian periods; and Florida, Texas, the Southwest, and California up to their 
annexation by the United States. Material surveyed belongs to the humanities, 


fine arts, and social sciences; natural sciences included in the case of some ex- 
ceptional collections. $10.00 


CUENTOS ESPANOLES DE COLORADO Y DE 
_ NUEVO MEJICO 
Juan B. Rael 


More than 500 folk tales from the Spanish oral tradition of southern Colo- 
rado and northern New Mexico. Transcribed in the original New Mexican 
Two volumes, paper, $10.00 
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